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PREFACE 


SOME years ago in a seminar on Medieval Church History 
Professor W. W. Rockwell of Union Theological Seminary 
suggested as a topic for investigation the legislation enacted 
by the Medieval Church in the interests of temperance. 
After some months of study, it became apparent that no real 
understanding of the Medieval attitude could be attained 
without a knowledge of the teachings of the Fathers of the 
Church. These fathers in turn had to be studied in the light 
of their own ethical heritage so that from a Medieval begin- 
ning the author was gradually led back to consider the atti- 
tude of the early Christian Church towards the nature and 
use of wine and strong drink. He found that while there 
were treatises in abundance on the Bible’s teaching on the 
topic, there were none that dealt with the teaching of the 
Early Church as a whole. The following pages attempt to 
fill this need and at the same time to provide the foundations 
upon which may be built treatments of the Church’s teaching 
on the nature and use of wine and strong drink in later 
periods of her life. 

The author desires to express his grateful appreciation for 
the kindness and aid that he has received in the preparation 
of this study; in particular to Professor W. W. Rockwell 
of Union Theological Seminary, who not only suggested the 
topic but also gave his valued advice and encouragement 
through the entire period of preparation; to Professor Aus- 
tin P. Evans of Columbia University, Rev. Professor F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson of Union Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Jacob Hammer of Hunter College, for reading the manu- 
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script and offering helpful counsel that has done much to 
improve the presentation. Dr. Hammer has also examined 
critically and suggested improvements in the translations 
made from the works of Greek and Latin authors. The 
author also wishes to thank the librarians and their staffs of 
the British Museum, Columbia University, General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Harvard University, Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York Public Library and Union Theological 
Seminary for their courtesy in placing their resources at the 
author’s ready disposal. He also appreciates the careful 
typing of the manuscript by Miss Adele Hess. 

The author is dedicating this study to the Rev. J. G. H. 
Barry, D.D., Rector of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York City, whose influence and training from early 
boyhood has given him his interest in and love of Church 
history. 

Irvinc WoopwortH RAYMOND 


New York City, DECEMBER 17, 19206. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PROHIBITION has been a subject of much interest and not 
a little controversy in the United States for many years. 
The passage of the National Prohibition Amendment and 
the accompanying Volstead Act has served to increase 
rather than to diminish the amount of this interest and the 
bitterness of the controversy. Among those vitally inter- 
ested in prohibition perhaps none have been so energetic 
or have striven so persistently for the realization of their 
ideas and programs as certain religious groups. In support 
of their views, members of these groups have written 
thousands of pages of propaganda and controversial litera- 
ture, the greater part of which is in newspaper and pamphlet 
form. This literature is largely concerned with the teaching 
of the Bible on the nature and use of wine and strong 
drink. The controversies which this appeal to Scripture has 
engendered have lasted from the middle decades of the last 
century to the present. The failure to reach a solution 
acceptable to all can perhaps be reasonably ascribed to the 
nature of the literature as well as to the intolerance of the 
audience. The situation clearly calls for a discussion which 
shall be broader in scope, more historical in treatment, saner 
in spirit, and directed to the ascertainment of truth rather 
than to the persuasion to a certain viewpoint. 

To discuss anew the Bible wine question as an isolated 
problem would but repeat an error into which previous 
writers have fallen. In reality the Bible is but one of the 
major repositories of Christian truth and needs to be inter- 


preted and supplemented by other great sources which like- 
II 
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wise truly reflect the teaching of the Church. While con- 
siderable space must necessarily be devoted to an exposition 
of the Bible’s teaching, the main interest of this study is the 
broader subject of the teaching of the Early Church on the 
nature and use of wine and strong drink. Some of these 
terms require definition to make clear the sense in which they 
are to be used in this study. By the “ Early Church”’ is 
meant the life of the Church during the first five centuries 
of her existence. Like all periodization in history, this limit 
is rather arbitrarily chosen but certain considerations seem 
to justify its selection. By the close of the fifth century, in 
the East the great Church councils had passed into history 
and the foundations of Caesaro-papism were being securely 
laid, while in the West the papacy was consolidating its 
newly acquired position and the provinces of the Empire 
were slowly but surely passing under barbarian rule. The 
sixth century indeed marks the closing of an old era and the 
beginning of a new period of Church history. 

In this study the word “ use”’ is employed in a restricted 
sense. It is not concerned with the liturgical uses of wine, 
but with what the Church thought and legislated concerning 
the various problems which arose out of wine drinking, with 
such topics as drunkenness, temperance and total abstinence. 

The method of treatment is necessarily cortditioned by the 
character of this study as well as by the nature of the 
sources. It is not possible to regard a specific ethical prob- 
lem like this in complete isolation. Rather it must be 
viewed in the light of the entire system of Christian ethics 
to which it is related as a part of an organic whole. Thus 
the basic principles of ‘Christian ethics are just as necessary 
for determining the solution of the problem as are doctrines 
which apparently seem more directly pertinent. It is also 
essential to study the continuously changing environments. 
in which the life of the Early Church was passed, for these 
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not only furnish a social estimate but also explain how and 
why a particular opinion was enunciated. With this end in 
view there have been included in this study rather extended 
discussions of the Jewish and Hellenistic-Roman back- 
grounds as well as of the changing and new influences which 
arose in these environments from time to time. 

The nature of the sources likewise raises problems. 
A few sentences of a recognized moral authority quoted in 
a widely used book like the Bible often far outweigh in im- 
portance a well-organized treatise which, despite its great 
merits, is the work of a lesser authority and enjoys a much 
more limited circulation. Thus the tracing of the Church’s 
thought on the nature and use of wine and strong drink 
during the course of some centuries, and the constructing of 
a coherent picture from fragments and treatises so different 
in character and importance, calls for other qualities than a 
mathematical type of reasoning. Rather it requires trained 
ethical insight and true sense of values. 

The author has no cause to plead in this study. It is 
neither dry nor wet propaganda. Rather it is an attempt to 
state in the words of the Early Church and from her point 
of view what opinions the Early Church held concerning the 
nature and use of wine and strong drink. Of course no one 
can write history by a machine-like reproduction of sources. 
Necessarily this material must pass through the mind of the 
writer where it undergoes analysis, evaluation and syn- 
thesis before being presented to the reader. Whatever may 
be the value of the conclusions reached, at least all may have 
the opportunity of examining for the first time the available 
evidence upon which any opinion of the teaching of the 
Early Church on the nature and use of wine and strong 
drink must rest. 
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Crate Ri 
ETHICAL CONTRIBUTIONS FROM JUDAISM 


Or the forces and influences which were potent in shap- 
ing Christian developments perhaps none was so important 
in certain regards as the Jewish. From a Christian point 
of view Judaism was not a separate and distinct faith. 
Rather it was a preparatory stage in an organic develop- 
ment in which God was guiding His people by a gradual 
and a partial unfolding of His Nature towards a fuller and 
deeper understanding which would come with the Incarna- 
tion. This organic association gave peculiar weight and 
significance to all contacts of Judaism with Christianity and 
bound together these great religions in a manner achieved 
by no other religious faiths of that age. But it was not only 
as an organic link in the Christian revelation that Judaism 
was important. The Jewish worlds both at home in Pales- 
tine and abroad in the Diaspora were the environments in 
which Christianity was to pass its early years. 

The extent of these Jewish worlds was enormous.* The 
tide of the Jewish dispersion from Palestine flowed both 
east and west.” From Babylon to Spain, on both coast lines 
of the Mediterranean, both in town and in country, there 


1J. Juster, Les Juifs dans L’Empire Romain (Paris, 1914), vol. i, pp. 
179-209; E. Schiirer, “ Diaspora,” Dictionary of the Bible (DB), ed. by 
J. Hastings, extra vol., pp. 91-99. 

2S. Reinach, “ Diaspora,” Jewish Encyclopaedia (JE), ed. by I. Singer, 
vol. iv, pp. 559-574; Schiirer in DB, extra vol., pp. 91-109; Juster, op. cit., 
vol. i, pp. 179-212. Extended bibliographies, Reinach, loc. cit., p. 574 and 
Schtirer, loc. cit., p. 109. 
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were Jewish communities whose membership increased 
through continued immigration, natural fecundity and prose- 
lytism.* While it is impossible to form an accurate estimate 
of their numerical strength, perhaps on the average the 
Jews constituted six per cent of the entire population and 
probably more than double that percentage in some of the 
great centers of the East such as Antioch and Alexandria.* 

The political and social status of the Jews varied consider- 
ably in different countries, ages and circumstances. In some 
localities they were just foreigners, while in others they were 
organized into private societies. At Alexandria they en- 
joyed the right of independent organization with the admin- 
istration of their own funds and wide powers of jurisdiction 
over their own membership.* They were the recipients of 
both privileges and liabilities.* In general their status de- 
pended on the attitude of the government and populace 
towards them. ‘Although there was state toleration of the 
Jewish cultus, their peculiar and exclusive religion awakened 
social prejudice and antipathy.’ 

Throughout the Roman world the Jews developed a 
national consciousness based on religion. There was a uni- 
formity in observance of religious duties. The Law was 


1 For fecundity, Reinach in JE, vol. iv, p. 561: for proselytism, loc. cit., 
pp. 569-570; Juster, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 253-200: for immigration, Reinach 
in JE LOC. Cth Whole 

For a general estimate of their numbers, Juster, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 
209-212; Reinach in JE, vol. iv, p. 562. A. Harnack, The Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, second edition 
(New York, 1908), vol. i, pp. 2-8. The second English edition is more 
readily available than the later third German edition. 


*Schtirer in DB, extra vol., pp. 99, 102, 104, 105. 
* Reinach in JE, vol. iv, pp. 564-568; Juster, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 213- 
242, 338, 390. 


° Schiirer in DB, extra vol., pp. 102-103, 106; Reinach in JE, vol. iv, 
pp. 562-564. 
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read and studied, liturgical services were held in the syna- 
gogues, taxes were collected and sent to Jerusalem. Though 
foreign pressure as well as native desire tended to bind the 
Jews more closely together and to strengthen the homo- 
geneity of their culture, it must not be imagined that Jewish 
culture was pure and unadulterated. It is almost impossible 
for a people to stand apart from their environment in such 
a way as to secure perfect freedom from contamination. 
Even before the Jews began the policy of erecting barriers 
to protect their religion from foreign influences, Babylonian, 
Persian and Greek ideas, customs and viewpoints had 
crept in and had gradually become assimilated. Foreign 
occupation and rule rendered the power of these in- 
fluences even stronger, especially as sections of their own 
number supported the policies of their foreign oppressors.’ 
Also many of the Jews who had learned and partially assimi- 
lated alien cultures in foreign lands returned home again 
and exposed the Palestinian Jews to new influences and con- 
tacts. The Jews of the Diaspora presented even wider con- 
trasts in culture. Some of these communities were stricter 
in their observances than the communities at home, but 
others were so lax that they were in danger of being dis- 
solved in the religious syncretism of the day. 

While it is important to understand the peculiar relation- 
ship of Christianity to Judaism and to note the extent and 
character of the Jewish world, it is also fundamental to 
examine the means and agencies by which contacts were 
established and influences exerted. The importance of the 
early Jewish preparation in the lands of the Empire for the 
planting of the seeds of Christianity can hardly be exag- 
gerated. The Jewish communities were havens of refuge 


1 Schiirer in DB, extra vol., pp. 107-108. 
2 [bid., p. 100. 
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and points of radiation in the seas of contemporary pagan- 
ism. From this scattered Jewish world Christianity drew 
many of its early converts. When these converts had been 
educated under the strict religious upbringing of Judaism 
and perhaps had lived the greater part of their lives under 
Jewish laws and customs, it was manifestly impossible for 
them to divest themselves completely of their old habits of 
thought and action. These necessarily persisted in the same 
or in a modified form in their new environment, and there- 
fore influenced in no slight measure the formative develop- 
ment of Christianity. Much of this Jewish heritage of re- 
ligious truth and experiences, however, was spared the fate 
of being left to the uncertainties of oral transmission. It 
was preserved in books, sacred alike to Jew and Christian, 
and thus insured forever the continuing influence of Jewish 
ideas and practices on Christianity. 


The books of the Old Testament, for such is the name — 


given to these Jewish books after their incorporation into the 
Christian canon, contain many references to wine. Different 
words are employed to designate it in both its generic and 
specific usages. Because certain writers have chosen to draw 
fine distinctions in the meanings of these words in order to 
justify a certain interpretation of the Bible’s teaching on 
the use of wine, it may be well to define clearly the more 
important terms which cover almost all the instances where 
wine is mentioned. 

By far the most common term is yayin, a word which 
occurs about 140 times in the Old Testament.* Its use indi- 
cates that it describes widely different specific qualities as 


1A. R. S. Kennedy, “Wine and Strong Drink,” Encyclopaedia Biblica 
(EB) ed. by T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black, vol. iv, p. 5307; 
“Wine,” Cyclopaedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Liter- 
ature (CBTEL) prepared by J. M’Clintock and J. Strong, vol. x, pp. 
1010-1011; A. Macalister, “Food” in DB, vol. ii, p. 33. 
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well as its common property of intoxicating powers.* In the 
generic sense yayin was employed to designate wine in gen- 
eral.” In later times the term also designated wine made 


from other materials than grapes. Yavyin is uniformly ren- 
dered by vosio in the Septuagint version (except in Job | 


32:19, where ydetxos is properly used) and by vinum in 


Latin texts.* All who have studied the meaning of this | 
word appear to be unanimous in considering yayin an intoxi- ° 


cating beverage. 

“Next to 4 yayin the word tirosh is most commonly used.* 
The meaning of this word “has been the subject of almost 
endless dispute. In most of the instances where it is uséd, 
tirosh is associated with either corn as a valuable product 
of the soil or with corn and fresh oil.’ ‘Like yayin, its use 


indicates that the word can be employed in different senses. 


In general tirosh denotes wine in the various stages of fer- 


canteen eee ee 


mentation. One certainly cannot go so far as to say that 
tirosh always denotes fermented liquor * although there is a 
large group of Biblical students who maintain that this must 
have been the case, since there were no methods of prevent- 
ing fermentation known in Israel." With minor exceptions 
tizash~is rendered by oivos in the Greek versions and by 


1 Macalister in DB, vol. ii, p. 33; CBTEL, vol. x, p. 1010; cf. also 
Pesam 252.375 Gem) 102325 11) Sam.i13* 285) Isaj-28 $1, 

2 Kennedy in EB, vol. iv, p. 5307; CBTEL, loc. cit., p. 1010. 

3’ Kennedy in EB, loc. cit., p. 5307. 

4S. R. Driver, The Books of Joel and Amos (Cambridge, 1897), p. 70. 
Twrosh is used 38 times in the O. T. vide Kennedy in EB, vol. iv, p. 5307 
and E. Busse, Der Wein im Kult des Alien Testamentes (Freiburg, 1922), 
p. 12. 

5 Kennedy in EB, vol. iv, p. 5307; Driver, op. cit., p. 79. Corn is here 
used in the English sense and probably signifies wheat. 

6 Driver, op. cit., p. 79. 

7 Macalister in DB, vol. ii, p. 34; Kennedy in EB, vol. iv, p. 5321; 
W. Ewing, “ Wine,’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospel (DCG), ed. 
by J. Hastings, vol. ii, p. 824. 
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vinum in the Latin versions, even though mustum in some 
passages would seem a more correct rendering than vinum.* 
The attempt by Ritchie * and others of the total abstinence 
group to prove that tirosh is not a beverage but a vine fruit, 
that is, some solid product of the vine like grapes, errs in 
both logical reasoning and careful exegesis. That tirosh is 
a liquid and an intoxicating drink is evident from several 
passages in the Old Testament. In Hosea 4:11 tirosh is 
associated with whoredom and wine (yayin) as something 
which takes away the heart,* a clear instance of its intoxi- 
cating properties, for otherwise it would not have been 
grouped with such company. Tuirosh is also repeatedly men- 
tioned as subject to the laws of tithe and of the first fruits.* 
Now the Jewish law states that tivosh is subject to taxation 
from the moment when scum first appears.’ Since this con- 
dition arises only when the wine has become fermented, 
the logical inference is that tirosh when used after tax 
collection must have been intoxicating. Indeed there is no 
more basis for supposing that the Hebrew term signifies 
grapes than there is to infer that the Latin vinum signifies 
grapes because in several passages that meaning might con- 
ceivably be applied to it.° In view of these facts, it is well 
to discard the notion that tirosh is vine fruit and adopt the 
more rational position that tivosh is a name given to wine in 
any stage of its fermentation. 


1 Kennedy in EB, vol. iv, p. 5308. 

2W. Ritchie, Scripture Testimony against Intoxicating Wine (New 
York, 1874), pp. 20-38; cf. also his summary, pp. 37-38. 

3“ \Whoredom and wine and new wine take away the heart.” 

+ Deut. 12: 17; 14: 235 18: 43 Neh. 10: 37-3905. 13:'5, 12+ iC jo eee 
op. ctt., p. 12. 

5 Kennedy in EB, vol. iv, pp. 5307-5308; V. Zapletal, Der Wein in der 
Bibel (Freiburg, 1920), p. 10; J. Doller, “Der Wein in Bibel und 
Talmud,” Biblica (1923), vol. iv, p. 163. 

6 CBTEL, vol. x, p. IOrt. 
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Another common term is shekar Its original meaning 
as a generic term for strong drink became modified after 
the Israelitish settlement in Canaan and the term was used 
in a more specialized sense to denote intoxicating beverages 
other than wine.’ In this latter sense shekar could refer to 
intoxicating drinks made from dates, apples, pomegranates, 
grain, etc., or to drinks made intoxicating through the pres- 
ence of drugs.* ‘With the exception of Numbers 28: 17, 
shekar is always coupled with wine.* The other terms for 
wine occur so rarely that they do not seem to warrant special 
detailed treatment. 

It is pertinent to deal here with the question of determin- 
ing whether any true and sane argument can be made on the 
basis of the meanings of the various words used to desig- 
nate wine. Total abstinence advocates have advanced such 
an argument and have written volumes in support of their 
position.” This argument is obviously a case of special 
pleading and errs not only in the assumption of mistaken 
principles but also in the logic of particular cases. Their 
argument runs that since the Bible is the word of God and 
since the use of wine and strong drink is evil, the Bible 
must therefore condemn the use of wine and strong drink, 
for it is manifestly impossible for the Word of God to ap- 
prove an evil. Of course it is quite evident that they are 


1 Shekar occurs 23 times in O. T.; vide Macalister in DB, vol. ii, p. 33. 


2D. M. Edwards, “ Drink, Strong,’ The International Standard Bible 
Encyclopaedia (IBE), ed. by James Orr, vol. ii, p. 879; cf. also Lev. 
10:9; Num. 6:3; Deut. 14:26; Prov. 20:1; Isa. 24:9. Throughout 
this study the term “strong drink” is used to denote intoxicating drinks 
other than wine. 


3 Macalister in DB, vol. ii, p. 38; cf. Busse, op. cit., pp. 12-13, Edwards 
in IBE, vol. ii, p. 879 and CBTEL, vol. x, p. 1015. 

4 Edwards in JBE, vol. ii, p. 879. 

5 The 3,000 volumes and pamphlets in New York Public Library and 800 
in Boston Public Library are adequate evidence of the great interest in 
this question. 
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really attributing to the past the evils of the liquor traffic 
which is a special social problem of the present and are 
likewise insisting that verbal inspiration is the only valid 
theory of Biblical inspiration. When the texts of the 
Bible not only mention the use of wine but also refer to 
it with marked approval, they resort to faulty exegisis to 
escape their predicament. They affirm that wherever wine 
is praised for its good effects, the term used in the text 
(tirosh usually) refers to unfermented wine, and that wher- 
ever wine is condemned for its evil consequences the term 
refers to an intoxicating beverage. The foregoing analysis, 
however, indicates that the meanings of the more important 
works used to designate wine are so many and varied that 
no proof of this character can be built except on the basis of 
insisting on the adoption of that particular meaning which 
confirms a predetermined conclusion. This type of argu- 
ment can be employed equally on both sides of the ques- 
tion and therefore lacks cogency. It is also evident that 
the early writers were not so meticulous in their selec- 
tion of words, and that whatever the stage of fermentation, 
the liquors could be made intoxicating through the intro- 
duction of drugs. The whole weight of argument is so 
heavily against their case that it does not really merit fur- 
ther consideration. At any rate the early Christians did not 
understand these distinctions, since the term olvos and vinum 
were used to translate nearly all the different words in other 
languages for the various kinds of wine.’ 

That wine was commonly used and closely connected with 
the life of the Israelitic people is evident from the numerous 
references to it in the literature and legal codes, and from 
its relations to the vital thought and work of the people.’ 

1 Macalister in DB, vol. ii, pp. 33-34; Kennedy in EB, vol. iv, pp. 5306- 
5310. 


2 Busse, op. cit., pp. 16-17; Zapletal, op. cit., p. 8; Doller, in Biblica, 
vol. iv, p. 205. 
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Its secular uses were many. It was a common beverage for 
all classes and ages, even for the very young.* Wine might 
be part of the simplest meal * as well as a necessary article 
in the households of the rich.* With bread and flesh, wine 
ranks among the important sources of nourishment.* It was 
a requisite provision for a fortress and a common article of 
merchandise.” It likewise played a prominent part in the 
festivities of the people.” Wine was widely appreciated as 
a medicine * and was given, heavily drugged, to prisoners 
about to undergo execution.* In short, it was regarded as 
a necessary article in the life of the people. 

It is not surprising to find wine employed in the cult of 
the Old Testament, as wine was widely used almost 
everywhere as an ingredient of a sacrifice and as it occupied 
so important a position in the life of the Israelites. Its uses 
were many. Wine was used in various types of sacrifices, 
in religious festivals and funerals, and in the sacred liba- 
tions of the Temple.*® It was also a part of the offering of 


Pat 2123 LECH. O 217) 

retEA 1G Oude TO IOs by oa 16 72054 Lsaey55)2ken) Lnex usual 
custom, however, was to drink water at the simple meal. Drinking 
regularly followed eating. On these points vide Doller in Buiblica, vol. 
iv, pp. 260, 271. 

3 Busse, op. cit., p. 16; Zapletal, op. cit., p. 40. 

Seas VIO 310 3). Sam: 1605205125: 18, 

$11 Chron. 11: 11; Ezek. 27: 18; Neh. 13: 15. 

6H. F. Lutz, Viticulture and Brewing in the Ancient Orient. (New 
York, 1922), pp. 133, 136, 137; Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, pp. 269-276. 

7 For the use of wine as medicine, J. D. Eisenstein, “ Wine” in JE, 
vol. xii, p. 534; Macalister in DB, vol. ii, p. 33; Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, 
pp. 277-278. Cf. also Busse, op. cit., p. 16 and Zapletal, op. cit., p. 41. 


8 For the use of wine as a drug, Prov. 31:6; Matt. 27: 34; Mark 15: 23. 

9 Busse, of. cit., pp. 18-23. 

10 Zapletal, op. cit., pp. 40-42, 18, 29; Doller in Bublica, vol. iv, pp. 
268, 270. 
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the firstfruits and was subject to tithe.* It is important to 
note the exact position of wine in the sacrifice. Wine was 
not usually used as an independent sacrifice,” but only in 
company with other objects, such as animals and oil, which 
were likewise regarded as gifts from God.* Whereas there 
are specific regulations about the other elements of the sacri- 
ficial offering, nothing appears to have been said of the 
nature, color or quality of the wine.* Wine is merely men- 
tioned and demanded as a part of the sacrifice. The motives 
for the sacrificial use of wine were the same as those for 
any other element used in the sacrifice — homage, thanks, 
prayer.” The Israelites were merely offering to God as 
a token of their gratitude that which He had created for 
their happiness. Certainly the pagan analogy of offering 
sustenance to the gods by means of sympathetic magic played 
no part among the worshippers of Jahweh. In a Jewish 
sacrifice, part of the wine used was ordinarily totally con- 
sumed in the ritual and the rest given to the priests.° 

The numerous allusions to the vine and wine in the Old 
Testament furnish an admirable basis for the study of its 
estimation among the people at large. Its use in metaphor 
and simile reveal its basic meanings in a decisive manner.’ 
Wine is a gift of God and as such is used as a symbol to 
- denote any gift of God to man.* Israel is the vine of Jah- 

1 Deut: 142235) 12717% 18:43) Neh, 10:37 11 Chron! 5: cya use 
op. cit., pp. 18, 21-22, 62-63. 

2? The Mishna, however, recognizes a votive offering or free will offer- 
ing of wine; for discussion on this question cf. G. F. Moore in EB, vol. 


iv, p. 4209; also Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, p. 279 where he mentions 
several instances where wine was used as an independent offering. 


> Busse, op. cit., pp. 22, 27, 34, 50. 

4 Tbid., p. 109. 5 [bid., pp. 22, 53. 

6 Moore in EB, vol. iv, p. 4209. Cf. Busse, of. cit., pp. 52-53, 55. 

TH. Lesétre, “Vin,” Dictionnaire de la Bible, ed. by F. Vigouroux, 
vol. v, p. 2436; E. Levesque, “ Vigne,” Joc. cit., pp. 2430-2432. 

8 Lesétre, Dictionnaire, loc. cit., quoting Gen. 27: 28. 
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weh, and Palestine is therefore in a very special sense the 
land of the vine. An abundance of wine was regarded as 
a sign of God’s special blessing and an extraordinary crop 
was viewed as a token of the approach of Messiah.” Con- 
versely, any failure of the crop by natural or foreign agen- 
cies was viewed as a terrible calamity.* ‘Wine rejoices God 
and men, makes life joyous and cheers the heart of man.* 
As a tonic, it gives strength to the weak.° Therefore its use 
is recommended to the sorrowful, sick and afflicted.° This 
favorable view, however, is balanced by an unfavorable 
estimate. Wine is also a mocker and deceiver which leads 
men astray.’ In this sense wine is practically used as a 
synonym for drunkenness, and the terms of disapprobation 
in which drunkenness is mentioned apply equally for wine. 
The reason for the presence of these two conflicting 
Opinions on the nature of wine need occasion no such 
anxiety as some writers have experienced. The answer is 
simple. The consequences of wine drinking follow its use 
and not its nature. Happy results ensue when it is drunk in 
proper measure and evil results when it is drunk to excess. 
The nature of wine is indifferent. Jastrow offers a more 
complex explanation.* By employing modern methods of 
1Lesétre, Dictionnaire, loc. cit., p. 2434; Zapletal, op. cit., pp. 1-8. 


Among the ornaments of the temple at Jerusalem was a golden vine and 


the vine also frequently appeared on Jewish coinage. On these uses 
vide Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, pp. 146-149. 


2Gen. 27:28; Deut. 7:13; Amos 9:13-14; Joel. 3:18. Cf. Busse, 
OP ct. pr 18: 


eur ea gO lsanO2. 1a, 05°21. Mics. 0% T5)5 Zephw L311 3s 
4 Judg. 9:13; Ps. 104: 15; Eccles. 10: 10. 


5 II Sam. 16:2. Vide Zapletal, op. cit., p. 41, Busse, op. cit., p. 16 and 
Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, pp. 277-278. 


6 Prov. 31:6. For rabbinical teaching, Eisenstein in JE, vol. xii, p. 534. 
fe rOVi20 2 1s) iad. 2315. 


8 Morris Jastrow, Jr., “ Wine in Pentateuchal Codes,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. 33 (1913), part 1i, pp. 180-102. 
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Biblical criticism, he distinguishes the various layers or strata 
of the Pentateuchal codes. In the earlier strata, which re- 
flect the simple standards of the desert, he finds unfavorable 
views of wine; while in the later, which mirror the alleged 
exuberance of the Promised Land, he discovers a more 
favorable treatment. He explains this divergence by point- 
ing out that the earlier religious antagonism resulted from 
the belief that wine symbolized a higher form of culture 
and an alien religious faith. ‘Wine was therefore received 
as a later addition in the sacrifices and was accepted only 
after it had become a common article in daily life. Groups 
of total abstainers like the priests while sacrificing, the 
Nazirites, and the Rechabites, reflect the perpetuation of the 
spirit of this early antagonism through the strength of re- 
ligious conservatism. 

A large number of texts indicate the existence of drunk- 
enness both as an individual and as a social vice. Individual 
cases of intoxication, Noah, Lot, Nabal, Uriah, Elah, Ben- 
hadad, Holofernes,* to mention a few of the more promi- 
nent cases, disclose drunkenness as a personal vice of some 
importance. Women as well as men became drunk.” Asa 
social evil drunkenness is less stressed. Amos proclaims 
judgment on the rulers of Samaria “‘that drank wine in 
(large) bowls’ and on the wealthy ladies “‘ who press their 
husbands to join them in a carousal.’”’* He even complains 
that this vice is practised at the expense of the poor under 
the cloak of religion in the sacrificial meals.* A survey of 
the texts leads to the conclusion that drunkenness was a vice 
of the wealthy rather than of the poor.° 

1 Noah, Gen. 9:21; Lot, Gen. 19: 33-35; Nabal, I Sam. 25: 36-39; 


Uriah, II Sam. 11:13; Ammon, ID ’Sam: 13; }Hlahy I) Kings)aiGee. 
Benhadah, I Kings, 20: 16; Holofernes, Judith 13: 1-4. 


Sige Cru Wie: ieept ae b 3Amos 6:6; 4: I. 
* Amos 2:8. Also vide Isa. 5: 11, 12, 22; 28: 1-8; 56: 11 et seq. 


5 J. A. Kelso, “ Drunkenneés,”’ New Standard Bible Dictionary (New 
York, 1926), p. 192. 
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If we may know a thing from its fruits, drunkenness 
produces an unenviable crop. The consequences are vividly 


3 \ 
portrayed in the Old Testament. Certain physical reactions 
follow drunkenness: staggering, reeling to and fro, spew- | 
ing and falling, babbling, wounds without cause, redness of — 


eyes, faulty vision, unseemly merriment, numbness to blows, 


dizziness, habitual taste for more wine, prolonged and even’ ’ 


eternal sleep." The conscience of the drunkard is blunted, 
his will weakened and his intellect as a whole disordered. 
Forgetfulness, loss of understanding, unbalanced judgment, 
incapacity to deal with his immediate environment are com- 
mon symptoms.” The drunkard is oblivious to the present 
and future, but nevertheless he cannot escape the conse- 
quences of his conduct. For “wine biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder” and brings its followers to 
poverty and rags.* Its moral and spiritual aspects are even 
more appalling. Wine keeps bad moral company. It is 
allied with gambling, licentiousness and indecency.* It fans 
the flames of anger, combativeness and lust.° The effects of 
drunkenness on the spiritual life are deadening. It pro- 
duces an indifference to religious influences and destroys the 
capacity for serious thought.° The judgment of God on the 
drunkard is severe. The son who coupled a rebellious and 
stubborn spirit with drunkenness was stoned to death; the 
drunkards of Ephraim were trodden under foot." 

er ak Ps: 107: 273) | RLOV.),23../20,), 33.51-L$ae 207 7 Gren, 43.934 
BEC es 30 240 4 ere 51-2130, 57) ES: 773053) Kecless 377 34. 

2 Forgetfulness, I Esd. 3: 20: loss of understanding, Isa. 28:7; Hosea, 
wre: 

eerOvNd?s esa hhtTOVines: 21 yeti. 

PAC 3239. Gen, (O.72T, 

wETOV.) 205 1 23:20: Bccles. st 220.020 128 Sed) sin tesa is aa Win) Ed. 
Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
Chsetord:i1913, Voly 1, ps" 30.) 

Sisal is: 12; 

7 Deut. 21: 20-21; Isa. 28: 1-3. 
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In marked contrast are the groups who were total ab- 
stainers from wine. The most famous of these in the Old 
Testament were the Nazirites. They were individuals who 
had consecrated themselves to a certain type of life for an 
allotted period of time for certain purposes.* There are 
three main conditions in the vow which they appear 
to have taken voluntarily: \(1) total abstinence from 
wine and every product of the vine, (2) the keeping of the 
hair unshorn and the beard untouched by a razor, \(3) pro- 
hibition to touch a dead body.” It is impossible to say 
whether these rules were in force during the entire period 
of their existence and whether each provision of the rule 
was the essential characteristic of a Nazirite.* The rule 
appears to describe conditions of an existing institution and 
may be regarded as a late fusion of early regulations.* The 
origins of the rule are shrouded in obscurity. Several plau- 
sible explanations have been advanced to. account for the 
Nazirite’s abstinence from wine and from all products of 
the vine. Wine as the blood of the vine embodied the spirit 
of the vine god in just as true a sense as animal blood em- 
bodies the spirit of the animal. The belief in the presence 
of a god in the wine was further strengthened by its intoxi- 
cating effects. To drink wine, therefore, would entail the 
entrance of a foreign spirit into the body, an occurrence 
much to be feared.° 

Another explanation deals. with the basic contrast between 
the old pastoral life and the new agricultural life of Israel. 


1W. M. Christie, “ Nazarite,” IBE, vol. iv, p. 2124; Ddller in Buiblica, 
vol. iv, p. 288. 


2 Num. 6: 6. 


°G. B. Gray, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers 
(New York; 1903), p. 59. 


* Gray, op. cit., pp. 57, 60. 
5 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, third ed., vol. iii, pp. 248-240. 
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When the Israelites gradually settled in Canaan, there arose | 
parties of opposition to all that the new settled life implied. 
The reaction on the religious side took the form of prohibi- 
tion of wine drinking, both because wine was a symbol of 
settled life and because participation in heathen rites would 
be an affront to their old gods.* At the conclusion of the 
period of his vow, the Nazirite was released by the completion 
of certain offerings before a priest.” He might then drink 
wine and return to the life of the normal citizen.? The 
abstinence from wine in several cases is ascribed to the con- 
ditions of the Nazirite vow. Samson’s mother, who had 
vowed her son to the calling of a Nazirite, abstained from 
wine during the period of her pregnancy to insure the con- 
secration of her child at the moment of its birth.* Samson 
and Samuel are commonly regarded as followers of the 
Nazirite vow, although objections have been raised to the 
inclusion of each of these heroes in this sect.” 

Another group of abstainers from wine were the Recha- 
bites. Jonadab or Jehonadab had established a rule which 
all his desce ts carried out faithfully.° When urged to 
refresh themselves with wine after a battle, the Rechabites 
replied that they followed the command of their forefather : 
“ Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your sons for ever, 


1W. R. Smith, “ Prophets of Israel” (London, 1897), p. 84; also 
vide Doller in Biblica, loc. cit., vol. iv, p. 288. For similar prohibitions 
in India and among primitive peoples, vide Gray, op. cit., pp. 62-63, 
footnote. 

2Num. 6: 10-20. Cf. also Gray, op. cit., pp. 60-70 and A. H. McNeile, 
The Book of Numbers (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 34-36, footnotes. 

“Gray, Ops Cites pi 70. 

4 Judg. 13:18; cf. also G. A. Cooke, The Book of Judges (Cambridge, 
1913), PP. 132-133. 

5 Christie in IBE, vol. iv, p. 2125; Cooke, op. cit., p. 133. Cooke urges 
from Samson’s case that the wine prohibition was late (Amos 2:12) and 
was a sign of protest against Canaanite habits. 

STI Kings 10: 15, 23. 
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neither shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, 
nor have any: but all your days ye shall dwell in tents, that ye 
may live many days in the lands wherein ye sojourn.” * It 
is probably a mistake to suppose that the main stress in their 
rule was laid upon total abstinence from wine.” ‘Their rule 
embodied a protest against exchanging a nomadic for an 
agricultural life, which in their opinion was incompatible 
with the loyalty to their wilderness God, Jahweh.* In the 
midst of their new environment a conflict of ideals between 
the worship of local Baalim with its licentious rites and 
the worship of covenant God was certain to arise. Jonadab 
merely perpetuates this spirit of protest by establishing an 
opposing scheme of life for his family. 

riests while in the exercise of their priestly function 
constitute another group who did not indulge in wine nor 
strong drink. The Law as stated in Leviticus runs: “ Do 
not drink wine or strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with 
Thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, 
lest ye die: it shall be a statute forever throughout your 
generation”’.* The reason for this passage in Leviticus 
would appear to be the improper act of the sons of Aaron, 
Nadab and Abihu, in offering strange fire, presumably under 
the influence of drink.’ The priesthood, devoted as it was 
to the service of God, was separated from the secular, and 
because of its position must safeguard the exercise of its 
function by all proper means. As wine and strong drink 


1 Jer. 33:5; Jer: 35% 6-7. 

2A. S. Peake, Jeremiah and Lamentations (New York, 1910), vol. 
ii, p. 145, footnote. 

3 Peake, op. cit., p. 145, footnote; Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, pp. 281-282. 

4 Lev. 10: 9. 

5A, T. Chapman and A. W. Streane, The Book of Leviticus (Cam- 
bridge, 1914), p. 55, footnote 7. 
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might hinder the proper execution of their office, they were 
to abstain from wine to prevent possible temptation.* This 
practice was common to other religions.” The passage in 
Ezekiel, “ Neither shall any priest drink wine when they 
enter into the inner court,” ° is probably a reinforcement of 
the prohibition due to its non-observance in his day.* There 
is certainly no reason to believe that the prohibition ex- 
tended to time outside the performance of the priest’s sacred 
duties.° 


Another Jewish sect reputed _to ined from the 
use of wine was the Essenes.° Stnee_there-has—been—some- 


——e 
question aS tO whether members of this sect actually were 
total abstainers, it 18 advisable to describe briefly their mode 
of living-andto-deal with the disputed question. ‘The Es- 
senes, or holy men, were a small Jewish order dwelling in 
Palestine, whose mode of living was in sharp contrast to 
that of the other inhabitants.‘ They lived in agricultural 
settlements, enforced a semi-ascetic discipline on their mem- 
bership, shared wealth in common, disregarded the usual 


1Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, p. 287. 
2 Chapman and Streane, op. cit., p. 55, footnote 9. 
2 Ezek. 44: 21. 


4H. A. Redpath, The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel (London, 1907), 
p. 244, footnote. 


5 Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, p. 287. 


6 Neither Biblical, Apocryphal, nor rabbinical literature presents any 
important information on this sect. The chief sources are Philo and 
Josephus, both of whom were in a position to form accurate opinions 
of them. Consult the article “Essenes” by J. Moffat in ERE, vol. v, 
p. 395 and his survey of the sources, pp. 396-399. 


* Descriptions of their mode of living are given practically verbatim 
from Philo and Josephus. For short survey, vide Moffat in ERE, vol. v, 
pp. 396-401, Kaufmann Kohler, “ Essenes,” JE, vol. v, pp. 224-232, and 
H. Leclercq, “ Cénobitisme,” Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (DACL), ed. by Fernand Cabrol, vol. ii, part ii, pp. 3059-3063, 
an extensive bibliography, pp. 3240-3248. 
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interests of their fellow countrymen, and devoted them- 
selves whole-heartedly to the things of the Spirit. St. Jerome, 
who used Josephus as his source of information, in speaking 
of this sect says: ““They practised perpetual abstinence from 
wives, wine and flesh.” * For a long time it was believed 
on the basis of this passage that the Essenes abstained from 
the use of wine. A careful examination of the sources has 
shown this opinion to be erroneous.” What Josephus really 
said was that they used wine in moderation. For in allud- 
ing to the silence of their houses, he says: “ the cause of it 
is their perpetual sobriety and the fact that meat and drink 
is allotted to them short of safety.” * St. Jerome by mis- 
interpreting the meaning of this passage caused others who 
quoted him to err likewise. At any rate, the Essenes were 
not very important, as their influence was purely local and 
they disappeared as mysteriously as they came.* 

The Therapeutae were another pre-Christian sect of total- 
abstainers who deserve mention.» The source of our 
knowledge of them is limited to Philo’s De Vita Contem- 
plativa.© They were Jewish recluses living a life of renun- 
ciation of the world in the Egyptian solitudes. Among their 
distinguishing characteristics was abstinence from wine and 
meat.’ Philo remarks on the contrast of their banquets and 


1 Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum, lib. ii, c. 14 (J. P. Migne, Patrologiae 
Cursus Completus, Series Latina (PL), vol. xxiii, p. 303). 

2P. E. Lucius, Der Essenismus in seinen Verhdltniss sum Judentum 
(Strassburg, 1881), pp. 56-57; Die Therapeuten und thre Stellung in der 
Geschichte der Askese (Strassburg, 1879), p. 38. 

3 Josephus, De Bello Judaico, lib. ii, c. 8, 5 (Flavit Josephi Opera (FJO) 
ed. by B. Niese, vol. vi, p. 179). 

* Moffat in ERE, vol. v, p. 400. 

5 J. Moffat, “ Therapeutae,” ERE, vol. xii, p. 315; Leclercq in DACL, 
vol. ii, part ii, pp. 3063-3075. 

®° Moffat in ERE, vol. xii, p. 315. 

"Philo, De Vita Contemplativa, 9 (Philonis Alexandrini Opera (PAO), 
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the drunken symposia of the Greeks.* The origin of their 
idea of abstinence is subject to dispute.?, The combination 
of vegetarianism and abstinence from wine is common to 
the Pythagoreans in Greece as well as to certain Oriental 
religions like Buddhism.* Of course it is not necessary to 
ascribe every practice to outside influences and the most 
reasonable supposition is that their abstinence was due to 
the incongruity of wine with their contemplative type of 
life. Like the Essenes, the Therapeutae exerted little influ- 
ence upon subsequent developments and the whole move- 
ment may be regarded in the light of an anticipation in the 
development of Christian monasticism rather than an organic 
link as some would have us believe.* : 

In addition to furnishing information on the Essenes and 
Therapeutae, Philo has some words of his own to add on the 
nature and use of wine and strong drink. Wine is one thing 
of which mankind is very fond and for which he develops an 
insatiable desire.” In dealing with wine, however, we must 
be just. It is not the symbol of one thing only, but of 
many, of good as well as of evil consequences. And we 
must also remember that many of the evil effects result from 
other things as well as from wine.° 

Philo is particularly interested in what other philosophers 


ed. by L. Cohn and P. Wendland, vol. vi, p. 48). Philo, better known as 
Philo Judaeus, was an Alexandrian Jew who lived in the early decades 
of the first century A. D. His writings reflect both the philosophic 
influences of Hellenism and the religious heritage of Judaism as well as 
the mystic and rather ascetic personality of the author. 


1 Philo, De Vita Contemplativa, 5-8 (PAO, vi, 56-64). 

2 Moffatt in ERE, vol. xii, pp. 318-319 discusses various ideas con- 
cerning their origin. 

$[bid., p. 318. 

4 Tbid., p. 317. 

5 Idem, De Plantatione, 42, De Ebrietate, 53 (PAO, ii, 168-160, 212-214). 

6 Idem, De Ebrietate, 1-2 (PAO, ii, 170-172). 


\ : : 
\ \ excess and cannot control his actions.* Philo appears to 
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have written on drinking and especially in what Plato had 
to say on the subject. A question which seems to have 
particularly engaged his attention is whether or not a wise 
man will drink to excess. There are two cases to consider : 
one, when a wise man drinks to excess but does not act 
ignorantly or foolishly; the other, when he both drinks to 
think that there is no wrong_i ronalexcess in drink- 
ing provided the wise man is sober in action and maintains 
rational control of himself.*. Yet a wise man knows that 
the use and enjoyment of wine requires much care and that 
it should only be drunk in moderation and on fitting occa- 
sions.* ‘The wise man will never on his own account enter 
a contest of hard drinking unless there are great issues at 
stake. For since unmixed wine is a deadly poison, he hesi- 
tates to drink that which severs mind from the body just as 
he hesitates to drink that which separates body and soul. 
Yet even wise men succumb and become slaves to this vice 
through constant temptation.* 

On the other hand, if a man drinks to excess and then 
cannot control his thoughts and actions, all the evil conse- 
quences of drunkenness follow. Those who habitually in- 
dulge in too much wine are 


/ 


injuring themselves in everything, in their property, and in their 
(tees, and in their souls; for they are diminishing their re- 
/sources by spending their money and are breaking down and 
enervating the powers of their bodies by their luxurious way 
ci life; and by deluging their souls with excess of foods like 
-a swollen stream, they are forcing them to sink down to the 
depths.® 


1 Philo, De Plantatione, 35-36 (PAO, ii, 161-163). 
2Tbid., 42 (PAO, ii, 168-169). 

8 Idem, De Plantatione, 39 (PAO, ii, 165-166). 

* Tbid., 35-36 (PAO, ii, 161-163). 

5 Idem, De Ebrietate, 6 (PAO, ii, 173-174). 
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Excessive drinking stimulates and heightens our natural en- 
dowments and fans the flames of ignorance which is so 
prolific a promoter of wrong action.* Drunkenness is a 
more serious offence than disobedience, contentiousness and 
love of revelling, for it causes alienation of mind and folly.” 
It is a vice entirely unworthy of the calling of man. 

Philo presents his praise of temperance or sobriety in the 


form of a series of contrasts. [Sobriety is the cause of good _ 


things as drunkenness is the cause of evil things.\ In the 
tTealin of politics, if 1s as-beneficial to the State as drunken- 
ness is destructive.* The contrast between the temperate and 
intemperate women portrays in striking terms the superiority 
of the former.’ (Che life of virtue is superior to the life of 
pleasure because it produces a higher type of charactet. 
Since temperance is an instrument by which a virtuous 
character may be attained, it is therefore a desirable quality 
to cultivate.’ Temperance in reality is the foundation upon 
which the soul rests.° 

In dealing with abstinence from wine, Philo uses as an 
illustration the conduct of Aaron and his sons. ‘They were 
so occupied with sublime and lofty objects that they did not 
suffer themselves to contemplate anything that was lowly. 
Since in their priestly office they approached a Leader higher 


1 Philo, De Ebrietate, 3, 8 (PAO, ii, 172, 175-176). 
oid. 4 (PAO, i, 172-173). 

3 Idem, De Sobrietate, 1 (PAO, ti, 215-216). 

4 Idem, De Iosepho, 11 (PAO, iv, 73). 

5 Idem, De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, 5 (PAO, i, 208-216). 


6 For the effects of a life of pleasure and drunkenness, idem, De 
Sacrificiis Abelis et Caimi, 5 (PAO, i, 208-216); De Somuniis, lib. ii, 32 
(PAO, iti, Berlin, 1898, pp. 293-294) : for the fruits of a life of virtue, 
De Fuga et Inventione, 31 (PAO, iii, 147-148); De Sacrifictis Abelis 
et Caini, 5 (PAO, i, 208, 216). 

7 Idem, De Iosepho, ii (PAO, iv, 73). 

8 Idem, De Vita Contemplativa, 4 (PAO, vi, 54-56). 
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than themselves, they had voluntarily abjured unmixed wine 
because it might disturb their sobriety and presence of mind 
and thus offend God. (While it was proper for the Law- 
giver to have established this rule for the priesthood, it is 
more suitable for commentators to say “Ye shall not drink,” 
since for us all life is a continuous priesthood in which we 
serve God who is a witness of our virtue. \Like Samuel, 
therefore, we, as members of the Divine army, ought to ab- 
stain from wine and serve as faithfully as he did under the 
Divine leader. AChe company of the virtuous are intoxicated 
with the grace of God which leads to things imperishable, 
while the company of the drunkards are intoxicated with 
wine that leads to ignorance and hence to destruction. 

In addition to Philo there are other sources which illus- 
trate the expression of fundamentally Jewish religious truths 
in Greek terms and conceptions as well as curious combina- 
tions of both elements in various syntheses. Such are the 
books known collectively as the Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament. As a rule the writers on 
the Bible wine question either have entirely neglected these 
books or else have only partially used the evidence at their 
disposal. These books were written for the most part dur- 
ing the first two centuries before and the first century after 
Christ and therefore serve as connecting links between the 
Old and New Testaments.” They are ethical and prophetic 
in tone and represent varied cultural backgrounds of dif- 
ferent ages and places.* Though Hebraic or Greek influ- 
ences may predominate in individual books, as a whole the 
books are a composite blend of Hebrew religion and Greek 


1 Philo, De Ebrietate, 32-38 (PAO, ii, 194-200). 

2H. Maldwyn Hughes, The Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature 
(London, 1909), p. I. For the extent of Jewish Apocryphal writings, 
Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, vol. 
i, introduction, p. vii. 

3 Charles, op. cit., vol i, intro., p. ix. 
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philosophy. The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha have each 
enjoyed a different estimation in the Church in various ages 
and places. The books of the Apocrypha were for the most 
part included in the Canon of the Alexandrian Jews but not 
in that of the Palestinian Jews, and were read and studied 
by some parts of the Church in the same manner as were the 
canonical books.* On the other hand, the Pseudepigrapha 
were not included in either the Alexandrian or the Pales- 
tinian canon. Yet the earnest and at times fiery presentation 
of ethical ideals and prophetic visions in these books could 
not have failed to exert some influence on the Christians of 
the early centuries. Because of the varied nature and dif- 
ferent versions of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, it is 
preferable not to discuss the books in a strictly chronological 
order nor to treat them as a unit. 

The book of Sirach belongs to the wisdom literature of 
the Hebrews, a literature which was of considerable impor- 
tance among the Jews of the Diaspora.* The book seems to 
be a collection of traditional sayings which the son of Sirach 
has quoted, embellished, modified and to which in some cases 
he has added words of his own.’ It is evident from the 
content of the book that the writer and those whom he 
quotes knew the world in their generation. ‘There is con- 
stant praise of knowledge, a kindly understanding of human 
nature and a cultivated appreciation of social life. The 
author is apparently too much a Greek in his feeling for 
form and etiquette, in his adherence to moderation in living, 
to display any violent reaction to wrong doing. His experi- 
ence with wine would seem to have been broad. He starts 


1 Charles, op. cit., intro., pp. vii-viii; H. B. Swete, Introduction to the 
Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 231-288; R. Hofmann, 
“Apocrypha,” The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious 
Knowledge, ed. by S. M. Jackson, vol. i, p. 215. 

2 Sirach, intro. sec. 1, 7 (Charles, i, 268, 294). 

8 [bid., sec. 1-2 (Charles, i, 268-270). 
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his advice with a warning, then commends its proper use, 
describes the evil effects of improper use and finally ends 
with some advice on proper conduct at a banquet: 


In wine also show not thyself valiant, 
For new wine hath been the ruin of many. 
Like a furnace which proveth the work of the smith, 
So is wine in the quarrelling of the scornful. 
Life-giving water is wine to a man 
If he drink it in moderation. 
What life hath a man that lacketh new wine, 
Seeing it was created for rejoicing from the beginning. 
Joy of heart and gladness and delight 
Is wine drunk in season and (for) satisfaction. 
Headache, derision, and dishonour 
Is wine drunk in strife and vexation. 
Much wine is for the fool a snare— 
It diminisheth strength and supplieth wounds. 


At a banquet of wine rebuke not a friend, 
And grieve him not in his joy: 

Speak to him no reproachful word, 
And quarrel not with him in the presence of (other) people.* | 


(In another passage the writer is directing his remarks to a 
youthful audience. ) Therefore he stresses to those the special 
faults of inexperienced youth, evils arising from associations 
with wine and women: 


Cty son, follow not the lusts of thy soul, 
And refrain thyself from its desire. 
If thou fulfil the desire of thy soul, 
Thou wilt be like him that fulfilleth his enemy’s wish. 
Delight not thyself in overmuch luxury, 
For double is the poverty thereof. 
Be not a squanderer and a drunkard, 
Else.there will be nothing in thy purse. 
He that doeth this will not become rich, 
And he that despiseth small things will become wholly poor. 


1 Sirach, 31, 25-31 (Charles, i, 422-424). 
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Wine and women make the heart lustful, 
And he that cleaveth to harlots will perish. 
Moulder and worms will take possession of him, 
And a brazen soul will destroy its owner.’ 


Quite different from Sirach in viewpoint and spirit is the 
collection of books known as the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. The work appears to have been written by a 
Pharisee in the last decade of the second century B. C.* As 
one might expect, the moral ideal is expressed in the terms 
of the Law. The following passages deal with his teaching 
on the use of wine. The words are so direct and well chosen 
that they need no comment or elucidation: 


And now, my children, [I say unto you], be not drunk with 
wine; for wine turneth the mind away from the truth, and in- 
spires the passion of lust, and leadeth the eyes into error. For 
the spirit of fornication hath wine as a minister to give pleasure 
to the mind; for these two also take away the mind of man. 
For if a man drink wine to drunkenness, it disturbeth the mind 
with filthy thoughts [leading to fornication], and heateth the 
body to carnal union; and if the occasion of the lust be present, 
he worketh the sin, and is not ashamed. Such is the inebriated 
man, my children; for he who is drunken reverenceth no man. 
. . . For much discretion needeth the man who drinketh wine, 
my children; and herein is discretion in drinking wine, a man 
may drink so long as he preserveth modesty. But if he go 
beyond this limit the spirit of deceit attacketh his mind, and it 
maketh the drunkard to talk filthily, and to transgress and not 
to be ashamed, but even to glory in his shame, and to account 
himself honourable. ... | 

Observe, therefore, my children, the (right) limit in wine; 
for there are in it four evil spirits—of lust, of hot desire, of 
profligacy, of filthy lucre. yt ye drink wine in gladness, be ye 


1 Sirach, 18, 30-19. 3 (Charles, i, 381-382). 
2 Hughes, Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature, p. 51. 
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modest in the fear of God. For if in (your) gladness the fear 
of God departeth, then drunkenness ariseth and shamelessness 
stealeth in. \_But if you would live soberly do not touch wine at 
all, lest ye sin in words of outrage, and in fightings and slanders, 
and transgressions of the commandments of God, and ye perish 
before your time. \ Moreover, wine revealeth the mysteries of 
God and men, even‘as I also revealed the commandments of God 
and the mysteries of Jacob my father to the Canaanitish woman 
Batshua, which God bade me not to reveal. And wine is cause 
both of war and confusion." 


Another book of the Pseudepigrapha is the Story of Ahi- 
kar, a narrative of the consequences which followed the in- 
gratitude of an adopted son. It is probably a synthesis of 
folklore or legendary stories, and as such reflects old prover- 
bial sayings and viewpoints which were part of the common 
wisdom learning of the Jews.? The book is written in 
various versions which differ slightly in their meanings.® 

Considerable attention is devoted to the circumstances in 
which the drinking takes place. Proper company in drink 
is extremely important.* Seek out just people and drink 
what has been given you by God for the sake of gladness.° 
Do not drink with a foolish man or with ignorant, con- 
temptible, lawless people. As a rule do not enter the house 
of a drunkard; if you do enter, do not tarry there. Be 
especially careful in any house of ill-fame, for it is better to 
drink muck there than wine.‘ 

The effects are described in the following manner : 


1 Testament of Judah, 14, 16 (Charles, ii, 320-321). 

2 Story of Ahikar, intro. sec. i (Charles, ii, 715). 

3 [bid., 4 (Charles, ii, 719-722). 

4 Ibid., 2, 4-7, Armenian Version (Charles, ii, 731). 

» Ibid., 2, 95, Arm. Ver. (Charles, ii, 739). 

6 [bid., 2, 13, Arabic Version; 2, 7 Arm. Ver. (Charles, ii, 731). 
’ Tbid., 2, 93 and 95, Arm. Ver. (Charles, ii, 739). 
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(Son, a drunken man thinks that the earth whirls raund; in his 


going he knows not that his head is deranged; for as the earth 
is the mother of all plants and fruit-bearing things, so wine is 
the mother of all evils; it doth cause men to be sick with divers 
sicknesses, and to slay others without mercy; it deranges the 
man and changes his nature into that of a brute.t) 


Of some importance for its psychological judgments is 
the letter of Aristeas, a panegyric on Jewish culture. In the 
following passage the author presents an explanation of 
man’s nature: 


For all men possess a certain natural bent of mind. It is pro- 
bable that most men have an inclination towards food and drink 
and pleasure, and kings a bent towards the acquisition of terri- 
tory and great renown. But it is good that there should be 
moderation in all things. . 

Why is it that the majority of men never become virtuous? 
‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘all men are by nature intemperate and 
inclined to pleasure. Hence, injustice springs up and a flood of 
avarice. The habit of virtue is a hindrance to those who are 
devoted to a life of pleasure because it enjoins on them the pre- 


' ference of temperance and righteousness. For it is God who 


is the master of these things.’ ? 


This passage appears to be an early instance of the theo- 
logical doctrine of original sin. Man if allowed to develop 
his own life without the help of God is naturally inclined to 
evil thought and action. But God to save man from himself 
has given him the means to check and control the appetites 
and desires. The virtue of temperance is granted especially 
for this purpose. Elsewhere the writer frequently praises 
this virtue and utters warnings to those who lack it.* 


1 Story of Ahikar, 2, 98, Arm. Ver. (Charles, ii, 739). 

2 Letter of Aristeas, 222-223, 277-278 (Charles, ii, 114, 118). 

3 For warnings, Letter of Aristeas, 209, 216, 221 (Charles, ii, 113-114) ; 
praise of self-control, ibid., 248, 200, 247, 256 (Charles, ii, 113-117). 
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Quite philosophical in interest is the fourth book of the 
Maccabees, a sermon on the power of Inspired Reason to 
control the passions. In this book the continual praise of 
temperance as a guide to conduct furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of Greek influence as well as an indication of what 
an important position this influence occupied. It begins with 
a discussion on the question whether Inspired Reason is 
supreme ruler over the passions: 


For not only is the subject generally necessary as a branch of 
knowledge, but it includes the praise of the greatest of virtues, 
whereby I mean self-control. That is to say, if Reason is 
proved to control the passions adverse to temperance, gluttony 
and lust, it is also clearly shown to be the lord over the passions, 
like malevolence, opposed to justice, and over those opposed to 
manliness, namely, rage and pain and fear. But, some may ask, 
ii the Reason is master of the passions, why does it not control 
forgetfulness and ignorance? their object being to cast ridicule. 
The answer is that Reason is not master over defects inhering 
in the mind itself, but over the passions or moral defects that 
are adverse to justice and manliness and temperance and judg- 
ment; and its action in their case is not to extirpate the passions, 
but to enable us to resist them successfully.t 


Reason, therefore, controls the passions through the agency 
of self-control. Indeed, if this were not so, a man’s char- 
acter could not change, since his native passions would be 
immutable. When dealing with acquired passions, temper- 
ance performs its function of control by adapting its 
methods to the exigencies of the situation. It modifies 
some while it crushes others absolutely. With native pas- 
sions, Since it cannot root them out, temperance seeks either 
to nullify their influence or direct them into proper channels. 

The action of King David, when he poured out water as 


1 Fourth Book of Maccabees, 1, 2-7 (Charles, ii, 667). 
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a sacrifice to God, though in dire need of it to quench his 
own thirst, furnishes the writer of this book with an admir- 
able setting for a discourse on the merits of temperance : 


For the temperate mind is able to conquer the dictates of the 
passions, and to quench the fires of desire, and to wrestle 
victoriously with the pangs of our bodies though they be exceed- 
ing strong, and by the moral beauty and goodness of Reason to 
defy with scorn all the domination of the passions.* 

f 


Similar to this is the philosophical discussion in I Esdras, 
upon the question of what is the strongest, wine, the king, 
women, or truth. The advocate of wine speaks thus: 


O sirs, how exceeding strong is wine! It causeth all men to err 
that drink it: it maketh the mind of the king and of the father- 
less child to all one; of the bondman and the freeman, of the 
poor man and of the rich: it turneth also every thought into 
jollity and mirth, so that a man remembereth neither king nor 
satrap; and it maketh to speak all things by talents: and when 
they are in their cups, they forget their love both to friends and 
brethren, and a little after draw their swords: but when they 
awake from their wine, they remember not what they have done. 
O sirs, is not wine the strongest, seeing that it enforceth to do 
thus? ? 


Wine, however, was not awarded the palm of victory. The 
people shouted and said, “’Great is truth, and strong above 
all things.” ° 

The Apocalypse of Baruch, or Baruch III, also contains 
several interesting allusions to the use of wine. This book 
was written in Greek by a Jew whose faith was tempered by 
a Hellenic-Oriental syncretism. Later a Christian redactor 
interpolated various passages and otherwise made the senti- 


1 Rourth Book of Maccabees, 3, 17-19 (Charles, ii, 670). 
27 Esdras, 3, 18-24 (Charles, i, 30). 
Sibtd:, 4, 41 C(Charlés, i, 32): 
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ments assume a Christian appearance.’ The physical and 
spiritual penalties which follow the use of wine are de- 
scribed as follows: 


Know therefore, O Baruch, that as Adam through this very 
tree obtained condemnation, and was divested of the glory of 
God, so also the men who now drink insatiably the wine which is 
begotten of it, transgress worse than Adam, and are far from the 
glory of God, and surrendering themselves to the eternal fire. 
For [no] good comes through it. For those men who drink 
it to surfeit do these things: neither does a brother pity his 
brother, nor a father his son, nor children their parents, but 
from drinking of wine come all evils, such as murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, perjuries, thefts, and such like. And noth- 
ing good is established by it.? 


‘While Baruch was in the third Heaven through which the 
angel was guiding him, he asked to see the tree which had 
led Adam astray: 


And the angel said to me, It is the vine, which the angel 
Sammael planted, whereat the Lord was angry, and He cursed 
him and his plant, while also on this account He did not permit 
Adam to touch it, and therefore the devil being envious deceived 
him through the vine. [And I Baruch said, Since also the 
vine has been the cause of such great evil, and is under judge- 
ment of the curse of God, and was the destruction of the first 
created, how is it now so useful? And the angel said, Thou 
askest aright. . . . God sent his angel Sarasael, and said to him, 
_ Arise, Noah, and plant the shoot of the vine, for thus saith the 
Lord: its bitterness shall be changed into sweetness, and its curse 
shall become the blood of God; and as through it the human 
race obtained condemnation, so again through Jesus Christ the 
Immanuel will they receive in Him the upward calling, and the 
entry into paradise.® 


‘III Baruch, intro. sec. 7-8 (Charles, ii, 520). 
2 Ibid., 4, 16-17 (Charles, ii, 536). 


3 Ibid., 4, 7-10, 15 (Charles, ii, 535-536). The pen of the Christian 
redactor is evident in this passage. 
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Other passages in the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical 
books merely add further illustrations of the passages cited 
above. 

The Bible, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament are not the only great sources of Jewish cul- 
ture. There also exists a vast body of writings peculiarly 
Jewish in content and spirit that is known as rabbinical 
literature. The importance of this literature for our pur- 
poses lies in the fact that it often supplements and illumi- 
nates the sources already examined. Although its written 
publication was as a whole late and well after the period 
during which Judaism was potent in shaping Christian de- 
velopment,’ yet some of this literature probably dates from 
pre-Christian times.2. The marked conservatism of the 
rabbis undoubtedly preserved much of the traditional Jewish 
thought and practice of earlier times, and by constantly 
working over the material the rabbis gradually refined and 
clarified it. Christian writers who have dealt with the wine 
question have sadly neglected this literature and conse- 
quently it is important to discuss the teachings of the rabbis 
even though they do not add materially to what has already 
been said on the Jewish attitude towards wine. 

As a part of God’s creation wine is basically good and 
hence it was used both in secular and religious life. The 
origin of its use in Jewish religious life has been admirably 
stated by a distinguished Jewish scholar: 


In order to understand fully the laws regarding the use of wine 
in Jewish ceremonies it is necessary to know some of the facts 
concerning the development of these customs. They merely 


1 For history of redaction, L. Blau, “ Talmud,” JE, vol. xii, pp. 15-20; 
for general history, W. O. F. Oesterley and G. H. Box, A Short Survey 
of the Literature of Rabbinical and Mediaeval Judaism (London, 1920), 
pp. 39-138, M. Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud (New York, 1925), 
passim and S. Schechter, “ Talmud,’ DB, extra, vol. pp. 57-66. 


2 Oesterley, of. cit., pp. 36, 59. 
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give a religious sanctification to the use of wine which before 
their times had been drunk in a purely secular way after the 
fashion of other Oriental peoples. It is a general tendency of 
rabbinic Judaism to give religious sanction to purely secular 
customs. By adding a prayer to the drinking of wine, and by 
reducing the amount used to a single cup, wine drinking ceased 
to be merely indulgence of the appetite, and its use became a 
religious rite. ‘This is the origin of the use of wine in every 
case where it has become part of Jewish ceremonial. 


The use of wine at the Passover service, in the Kiddush 
and Habdallah blessings, in the marriage ceremony and at 
circumcision, at the recital of prayers after meals and in a 
house of mourning are common rabbinical customs.” Such 
widespread adoption further confirms the view that there is 
nothing in the nature of wine that forbids its religious use 
even though some rabbis stress the wine as the forbidden 
fruit of Eden and trace many of the world’s troubles to 
its use.° 

The legalism of much of the rabbinical writings is ap- 
parent in the character of the writings dealing with strong 
drink. Strong wine is defined as wine which, when three- 
quarters of water is added, still retains its potency.*\ The 
distinction between a drunk and a tipsy person is amusingly 
drawn. The former speaks to the king while the latter does 
not. After a man has consumed one quarter of a log of 


1L. Ginzberg, “ Whether Unfermented Wine may be used in Jewish 
Ceremonials,” American Jewish Year Book, appendix; vol. 25, p. 402. 

2Ginzberg, loc. cit., pp. 402-404; J. Koplowitz, Midrash Yayin 
Veschechor (Detroit, 1923), p. 9; Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, pp. 282-284; 
Talmud Jérusalem, Tract Berakoth (Le Talmud de Jérusalem, ed. and 
-translated into French by M. Schwab, vol. i, pp. 23, 56-77, 102-103). 

8 Koplowitz, op. cit., pp. 34, 18. 

* Babylonian Talmud, Tract Erubin (The Babylonian Talmud, trans- 
lated into English by M. L. Rodkinson, vol. i, pp. 143-144). Rodkinson, 
though poor compared with the German edition of L. Goldsmidt, is 
more accessible to English readers. 
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native wine," he may be considered sober after he has walked 
a mile and slept. If he drinks the same amount of Italian 
wine, he can only reach the condition of soberness by walk- 
ing three rites A glutton is defined as a person who quaffs 
his cup in one draught instead of two.* Minute regulations 
are laid down about the amount of wine that is permissible 
to be carried on the Sabbath,* the legal status of wine in any 
way connected with idolatry,? and the degrees of responsi- 
bility of actions committed while in drunken condition.°® 
The regulations of Jewish banquets in Hellenistic times fol- 
low the rules of Greek etiquette and custom.’ The state of 
drunkenness bars certain persons from specified acts. A 
priest when drunk may neither enter the temple nor absolve 
vows. ‘The efficacy of any religious act is voided if the 
celebrant be intoxicated.° A judge may not perform his 
judicial office in a drunken condition.” (It is an abomination 
to pray to God in such a state." In addition to these legal 


1 The Jog is a liquid measure equivalent in volume to six medium-sized 
hen eggs. 

2 Babylonian Talmud, Tract Erubin (Rodkinson, ii, 151-152) ; Talmud 
Jérusalem, Tract Beraketh, v (Schwab, i, 94). 

8S. H. Glick, En Jacob, vol. ii, p. 28; Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, p. 274. 

4 Babylonian Talmud, Tract Sabbath (Rodkinson, i, 143). 

5M. A. Neviasky, Rituel de Judaisme, vol. vi, pp. 20-77; Talmud 
Jérusalem, Tract Berakoth, c. vii, 3; Pea, vii, 2; Quiddouschin, iv, 1; 
mipedazdatay 11,.3,.0; v,5, 13. (Schwab) 11) \132 3 itl, 92; ix, 2763) x1,)196- 
160, 201, 238, 243). 

6. M. Dembitz, “ Drunkenness,” JE, vol. v, p. 4. 

7 Doller in Biblica, vol. iv, pp. 268-277. 

® Koplowitz, op. cit., pp. 43-45; Talmud Jérusalem, Tract Taanith 
(Schwab, vi, 160). Temple regulations prohibit the drinking of wine at 
all times to the servants and during the day to certain sacrificial groups. 

®Koplowitz, op. cit., p. 45. 

10 Babylonian Talmud, Tract Erubin (Rodkinson, ii, 150-151); vol. ii, 
pp. 150-151; Koplowitz, of. cit., pp. 32, 40. 

Talmud Jérusalem, Tract Berakoth, v (Schwab, i, 72); Koplowitz, 
op. cit., Dp. 37, 44, 43. 
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aspects, the rabbis also stress the moral implications of 
drunkenness. Inability to keep secrets, confusion of the 
mind and provocation to immorality are the usual conse- 
quences of this vice." Noah and Lot serve as good examples 
of these evils.” Drunkenness must be avoided since it is 
incompatible with holiness, the true vocation of man. 
sions. One tabbi says: UIE “you b oe ‘holy By ante 
from wine, why not abstain from everything? * Wine ine is 
just one of the gifts of God and in no way exceptional. 
The Nazirites are praised because they abstain for an ac- 
cepted purpose. But their offering at the completion of their 
vow is an indication that they have sinned by shunning one 
of God’s blessings.* Of course there was no wine on strict 
fasts like that of the Day of Atonement and the ninth day 
of the month Ab.° 

Thus the various sources examined to determine the fun- 
damental Jewish opinion on the nature and use of wine and 
strong drink present more or less the same viewpoints, though 
they naturally vary somewhat in their emphasis on different 
aspects of the subject. (The ethical teaching in regard to all 
that concerns wine drinking is viewed in the light of the 
basic ethical principles of Judaism.}{ Nature is a work of 
God created for the purpose of aiding man in his quest for 
holiness, the true vocation and ideal for man. Wine as a 
part of this beneficent creation is therefore necessarily in- 
herently good and hence can be used legitimately by man. 


1Talmud Jérusalem, Tract Kethouboth, v (Schwab, vili, 81); Koplo- 
Witz, OP.\Ctl.. PP.137, (40nd be 

2 Koplowitz, op. cit., pp. 16-17, 21. 

8 Koplowitz, op. cit., pp. 31, 14. 

*Talmud Jérusalem, Tract Nazir (Schwab, ix, 84, 192), Glick, En 
Jacob, vol. ii, p. 190. 

°H. Hirschfeld, “ Fasting and Fast Days” in JE, vol. v, pp. 347-349; 
Babylonian Talmud, Tract Yomah (Rodkinson, iii, 112) ; cf. also Doller 
in Biblica, vol. iv, p. 280. 
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That Israel availed itself of this gift and its implied right 
of use is amply proved by the widespread adoption of wine 
in the secular and religious life of the people. Yet a right 
to use any or all of God’s blessings may easily be abused. 
Such an abuse is the excessive use of wine that results in 
drunkenness. This vice is condemned in strong language by 
Jewish writers, though many of the ethical teachers of other 
peoples either fail to censure it at all or else mildly rebuke it 
whenever the social conscience is sufficiently developed to 
recognize its moral implications. The reason for this differ- 
ence in treatment is the different ethical status of Jew and 
Gentile. The Jew believed that he possessed a special dignity 
as the Temple of God and as the recipient of an imperative 
call to holiness. In his eyes, therefore, drunkenness was no 
mere personal or social perversity as it was in those ethical 
systems which rested upon natural or political foundations, 
but a personal affront to his God. Since the consequences 
of drunkenness brought not only physical but also spiritual 
disaster, this vice was severely censured and the faithful 
warned to escape its clutches. The note of moderation 
which is so marked in some of the Apocryphal and Pseud- 
epigraphical books is due to Greek rather than to Jewish in- 
fluence. The glorious destiny of the Jew, the building of a 
character which should match the beauty and majesty of 
God, so far overshadowed any “‘middle course’”’ philosophy of 
life that the Jew placed little or no emphasis on moderation. 
It was merely assumed as a principle which was helpful in ° 
guiding conduct. Asceticism was also alien to the Jewish 
temperament and view of life. The Jew is a happy voyager 
in the short journey of life. His language abounds in terms 
of joy. God not only wants man to be happy but also wants 
him to make his less fortunate brothers happy. Asceticism, 
therefore, is not approved unless it be a necessary means to 
such meritorious ends as the abstinence of the priests while 
performing their religious duties and the abstinence of a 
Nazirite during the period of his vow. 


CHE nik TT 


THE EMERGENCE OF TEMPERANCE AS THE 
HELLENISTIC-ROoMAN IDEAL 


Tue future of Christianity lay in the Gentile world 
rather than in the Jewish worlds in Palestine and in the 
Diaspora. Conditions in this world were highly complex. 
In the course of centuries the peoples of the Mediterranean 
basin had developed widely different civilizations. The rude 
barbarian, the practical Roman, the cultivated Greek and the 
polished Oriental represented varying stages of cultural de- 
velopment existing at the same time. Some of these civiliza- 
tions tended to preserve their native characteristics by a 
policy of sustained exclusiveness or through the isolation of 
their geographical positions; others were developing along 
composite lines through the introduction of foreign ideas, 
institutions and practices. Over these varied civilizations 
two alien layers were superimposed during the course of 
several centuries. As the result of the Greek conquest of 
the Near East under Alexander the Great and his successors 
and the Roman conquest of the lands of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and of the barbarian lands in the North and West, 
first a Hellenistic and then a Hellenistic-Roman culture was 
widely diffused, which penetrated the new environments to 
varying depths. These Greek and Roman influences com- 
bined in developing a cosmopolitan type of civilization in 
which native cultures intermingled to form a composite of 
Roman, Greek and Oriental elements which blended in 
various mixtures in different times and places. 

50 
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So complex a world could not but present an equally 
complex religious situation. The old state cults were losing, 
and in fact in the cities had largely lost, their hold on the 
affections of their followers. Often too rigid, one-sided and 
illogical, they could neither withstand the pressure of hostile 
criticism nor satisfy the religious needs and aspirations of 
the people. Other agencies arose to fulfil their function. 
There were the various philosophical systems which offered 
attractive programs of life and a theory of conduct to live 
that life. These were ethical rather than strictly religious 
in character and won adherents largely among the small 
groups of the educated. For the masses there were the 
native and foreign mysteries in addition to the old state 
cults. Indeed there were religions and philosophies of life 
for all classes and conditions of men. The people were not 
backward in availing themselves of their religious oppor- 
tunities. In stressing religion as an extremely important 
motive force in the time of Christ, Legge says: “There has 
probably been no time in the history of mankind when all 
classes were more given up to thoughts of religion, or when 
they strained more fervently after high ethical ideals. . . .”* 
There would seem a general consensus of opinion on this 
point.” 

In dealing with Jewish influences on Christianity, the 
peculiar significance of the organic relationship which ex- 
isted between the two religions was stressed.* Christianity, 
however, had no such organic relationship with the Gentile 
world. The influences in this case were wholly environ- 
mental. The Gentile world had its established ways of act- 


1B, Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity (Cambridge, 1915), 
vol. i, intro., p. 40. 

2S. Angus, The Mystery-Religions and Christiamty (New York, 1925), 
Dp. 4. | 

8 Cf. supra, p. 15. 
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ing, its habitual desires and emotional responses, its accepted 
bodies of ideas and its characteristic modes of expressing 
them. Brought up in such an ancient world and educated 
in its complex cultural heritage, the early Christians were 
naturally strongly influenced in their thought and feeling by 
its culture. The truths of Christianity, therefore, often as- 
sumed a distinctly pagan appearance and the pagan truths, 
in turn influenced by Christianity, often assumed a distinctly 
Christian appearance. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that difficulties arise in 
determining the interrelation and importance of influences 
when similarities in appearance are often so striking. Yet 
great caution must be exercised in assigning them. A 
change in names and modes of expressing truths does not 
necessarily imply, as many writers have imagined, a change 
in the truths themselves. Content must be carefully distin- 
guished from outward shape or label. Again, what is com- 
monly regarded as a direct borrowing from an outside 
source is frequently merely an adaptation in a similar way to 
a similar situation. Parallelism and borrowing are different 
processes. Indeed there are other difficulties which so com- 
plicate the process of tracing direct influences that it is prac- 
tically impossible to form a judgment with any degree of 
assurance. Yet just because they are difficult to trace, 
it must not be thought that environmental influences are not 
potent factors in shaping the development of institutions 
and ideas. Quite the contrary is the truth. Although these 
influences are sometimes hardly perceptible, the results are of 
such a nature as to furnish clear evidence that they have left 
their impress even though the actual process cannot be traced. 

The Mediterranean was a wine-drinking world. The vine 
was present in almost all the countries of this world and 
appears to have been cultivated whenever conditions of the 
soil and climate were favorable. It is impossible to agree 
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upon any locality as its original habitat. The vine seems to 
have developed more or less independently in each locality, 
though there is reason to believe that the art of cultivation 
came from the Orient. The credit for this gift is usually 
given either to a god or to some legendary hero.* There 
were many varieties of wine and these tended still further 
to increase as the cultivation of the vine spread.” 

(wW ine was drunk in many different ways. It was served 
warmed and chilled, pure and mixed, plain and spiced.*) It 
was drunk not only at home but also in public drinking 
houses and taverns.* Cin secular use wine was a common 
article of the table.) At the morning repast in Greece a sop 
of bread dipped in wine was consumed.” At the noon-day 
and evening meal wine was drunk in very small quantities 
tc usher in the meal and in considerably larger quantities, 
especially in the evening, to complete the meal.° In private 
and social celebrations, especially the symposia, wine was an 


1For this and the foregoing statements, vide Jardé, “ Vinum” in 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités (DS), ed. by C. Daremberg and E. Saglio, 
vol. v, p. 912. 


2 For extent of viniculture and varieties of wine, DS, loc. cit., pp. 913-917. 


3 DS, loc. cit., pp. 920-921; in J. Gronovius, Thesaurus Graecarum 
Antiquitatum, vol. ix (Venice, 1732-1737), vide Turnebus, “ De Vino ac 
eius usu et abusu Libellus,’ pp. 519-536; Meibomius, ‘“ De Cervisiis 
Veterum, potiusque et ebriaminibus extra vinum aliis Commentarius,” pp. 
537-620; Mercurialis, “ De Potionibus ac Eduliis antiquorum Mantissa,” 
pp. 465-492; Freinshemius, “ Dissertatiuncula de Calido Potu,” pp. 493- 
516; in J. G. Graevius, Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, vol. xii 
(Venetiis, 1737), vide V. Butius, “ De Calido, frigido et temperato anti- 
quorum potu Thesaurus,” pp. 10-44. 


4 For taverns in the near Orient, H. F. Lutz, Viniculture and Brewing 
in the Ancient Orient (Leipzig, 1922), pp. 105, 127, 131; in Greece and 
Rome, W. C. Firebough, The Inns of Greece and Rome (Chicago, 1923), 
passim. 


5 Jardé in DS, vol. v, p. 921; H. Bliumner, Die Romischen Privatalter- 
tiimer (Munchen, 1911), p. 196 and note Io, 


6 Morel, “ Coena” in DS, vol. i, p. 1275; Bliimner, of. cit., p. 390. 
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important element in the festivities.* Oriental and classical 
court life were redolent with wine.? (As a medicine, wine 
was recommended as an aid to digestion, a general tonic, a 
cathartic, an external lotion for bathing and a good solution 
for washing wounds.* In cooking, wine was used in flavor- 
ing sauces and certain kinds of cake.* Wine, therefore, 
may be said to have been a common article in everyday use 
and used wherever the cost was not prohibitive. 

In religion wine likewise played a prominent part. Qn 
both household and state cults wine was used in libations, 
purifications and sacrifices of many kinds.*.) Unlike the com- 
mon Jewish usage, in Greece wine could be offered inde- 
pendently as well as with other elements in a sacrifice.® 
Mixed wine was generally offered to the gods while pure 
wine was used in sacrifices to the dead.’ No wine appears 
to have been offered to the chthonic deities.” In the Hel- 
lenistic-Roman world there were both wine gods and wine 


’ 


1 Consult articles: “ Coena” in DS, vol. i, pp. 1269-1282; “Commisatio” 
in DS, vol. i, pp. 1373-1374; “ Symposium” in DS, vol. iv, pp. 1579-1581; 
“ Syssita”’ in DS, vol. iv, pp. 1600-1601; Blumner, op. cit., pp. 400-401 ; 
in Gronovius, op. cit., vol. ix: Comarius, “De Conviviis Veterum 
Graecorum Libellus,” pp. 5-20; Baccus, “ De Conviviis antiquorum deque 
solemni in eis Vinorum usu, atque ritu Coenarum sumptuosissimo, Libri 
quinque,’ pp. 21-120; in Graevius, of. cit., vol. xii, Bulengerus, “ De 
Conviviis,”’ pp. 54-232. 

2 For the Orient, Lutz, op. cit., p. 118. 

3 Jardé in DS, vol. v, p. 922; J. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der 
Roémer, second edition (Leipzig, 1886), p. 444. Cf. supra, p. 77. 

4 Jardé in DS, vol. v, p. 922; “ Garum” in DS, vol. ii, p. 1459. 

5 Jardé in DS, vol. v, p..o22* “Lares” in DS, vol. 10, pp. 943)Oaae 
“ Sacrificum ” in DS, vol. iv, pp. 963, 960, 973; Lutz, op. cit., p. 125. 

6K. Kircher, Die Sakrale Bedeutung des Wetnes im Altertum in 
seiner Beziehung zur Gottheit (Dissertation, Giessen, 1910), pp. 9-10; 
P. Stengel, Die Griechischen Kultusaltertiimer (Miinchen, 1898), p. 93. 
Cf. supra, p. 24. 

" Kircher, op. cit., pp. 27, 38 and note 6; Stengel, of. cit., p. 93. 

8 Kircher, op. cit., p. 21; Stengel, op. cit., p. 93. 
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festivals. In the Dionysiac cult, wine served not only as 
an element of the communion service but also as a means 
of producing intoxication. The practice of attaining closer 
union with divinity through intoxication was paralleled in 
other religions.” In all these instances there does not appear 
to be anything especially noteworthy either in the kind of 
use or in the motives for use of wine in the Hellenistic- 
Roman world. 

The Greeks and Romans were much interested in the vine 
and all that concerned it. Poets sung the praises of wine in 
verse, warned of its evil effects and commended its tem- 
perate use. Philosopher, scientist and antiquarian ° spoke 
and wrote much on the proper cultivation of the vine, the 
art of preparing the grape for beverages, the kinds of wines 
and the properties appropriate for various uses. Even the 


1 For wine gods in Greece, Rome and near Orient, Jardé in DS, vol. v, 
922; W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Re- 
public (London, 1908), pp. 58, 88; Marquardt, of. cit., p. 443; Lutz, op. cit., 
pp. I12-115, 131-133: for wine festivals, DS, vol. ii, pp. 230-246; L. R. 
Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. v, 200-240; Lutz, op. cit., 
0.107; 

2Farnell, of. cit., vol. v, pp. 122, 161-163; Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
vol. iii, pp. 248-250. 

3 Athenaeus and Pliny the Elder furnish a mine of information on 
matters pertaining to drinking. The Banquet of the Learned of Athenaeus 
is a collection of illustrations concerning drinking drawn from more 
than 1500 works (now mostly lost) written by more than 700 authors 
who were practically all Greeks. The Natural History of Pliny is an 
encyclopaedic treatment of certain aspects of Roman civilization. Among 
the 20,000 notices extracted from 200 works written by 474 authors are 
many notices dealing with drinking wine. References to wine drinking 
in the Greek papyri may be found by consulting key words like oivo¢ and 
pé0n and their combinations and derivatives in F. Preisigke, Worterbuch 
der Griechischen Papyrusurkunden, II, part 1 (Berlin, 1925) and his 
Sammelbuch Griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten, Il (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1922). The papyri, however, are not concerned with the ethics of wine 
drinking but contain many allusions to wine in the social and business 
life of those times. 
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evils of excessive use did not lack chroniclers. Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Theopompus, Hieronymus the Rhodian, Cha- 
maeleon of Heraclea, wrote treatises upon drunkenness. 
That the opinions held concerning wine depended on the 
\ quantity and quality used is evident: 


Great was the blessing, when the gods did show 
Sweet wine to those who how to use it know; 

But where bad men its righteous use pervert, 

To such, I trow, it will be rather hurt. 

For to the first it nourishment supplies, 

Strengthens their bodies, and their minds makes wise; 
A wholesome physic ‘tis when mixed with potions, 
Heals wounds as well as plasters or cold lotions. 
Wine to our daily feasts brings cheerful laughter 
When mix’d with proper quantities of water; 

Men saucy get if one-third wine they quaff ; 

While downright madness flows from half and half; 
And neat wine mind and body too destroys; 

While moderation wise secures our joys. 

And well the oracles takes this position 

That Bacchus is all people’s best physician.? ) 


Popular opinion in the Hellenistic-Roman world widely 
and extravagantly praised wine. The poets furnish admir- 
able illustrations of this opinion. The spirit and beauty of 
diction of the Greek poets Alcaeus, Anacreon, Bacchylides 


1 Athenaeus, lib. x, c. 67, 47, 24; xi, 8, 4, 67 (Athenaet Naucratitae 
Dipnosophistarum, ed. by G. Kaibel, Leipzig, 1887-1890, vol. ii, pp. 472, 
447, 423; ili, 9, 4, 65); V. Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus (Leipzig, 
1863), p. 116. The treatise under Aristotles’ name is probably by one 
of his disciples. Vide Rose, pp. 23-26. 

2 Athenaeus, Dip., epit. B, ii, 2 quoting Mnesitheus (Kaibel, i, 82-83). 
Metrical quotations are found in the English translation of Athenaeus 
by C. D. Yonge, The Deipnosophists (London, 1854). Yonge rarely 
indicates the sources of his metrical translations. 
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and Pindar are matched by the Roman poets Catullus, 
Horace, Propertius and Tibullus. Since the “ drinking ” 
poems of some of the earlier poets are parts of the cultural 
heritage of all ages and were cherished by later generations, 
it is fitting to draw illustrations from these as well as from 
later poems. Perhaps no better example of the praise of 
wine can be selected from an unusually fine collection than 
the following lines of Bacchylides : 


( Sweet force, from wine proceeding, 
Now warms my soul with love, 
And on my spirit leading, 
With hopes my heart does move. 
It drives dull care away, 
And laughs at walls and towers; is 
And bids us think and say, 
That all the world is ours. 
The man who drinks plenty of wine, 
Will never for wealth be wishing ; 
For his cellar’s ceaseless mine, 
And an undisturb’d heart he is rich iny) 


The good qualities of wine are nearly everywhere stated 
in the same terms. { Wine brings sweet relief to ills. It isa 
gift of the gods to cheer and inspire man, to make life 
happier and richer.? ) 

The nature and consequences of excessive use of strong 
drink are vividly portrayed both by general precepts and by 
specific illustrations of the consequences. ‘That the serious- 
ness of the effects was conditioned by the quality and quan- 
tity consumed is evident. The following lines admirably 
illustrate the progressive consequences : 


1 Athenaeus, Dip., epit. B, ii, 10 quoting Bacchylides (Kaibel, i, 92). 
2 [bid., 4 quoting Panyasis (Kaibel, i, 86). 
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Let them three parts of wine duly season 
With nine of water, who'd preserve their reason, 
The first gives health, the second sweet desires, 
The third tranquillity and sleep inspires. 
These are the wholesome draughts which wise men please, 
Who from the banquet home return in peace. 
From a fourth measure insolence proceeds; 
Uproar a fifth, a sixth wild license breeds; 
A seventh brings black eyes and livid bruises, 
The eighth the constable next introduces ; 
Black gall and hatred lurk the ninth beneath, 
The tenth is madness, arms and fearful death; 
For too much wine pour’d in one little vessel 


, trips up all those who seek with it to wrestle. 


\The physical effects of drunkenness are described with a 
sure touch. Drunkenness relaxes and enervates the body, 
produces drooping eyelids, sore eyes and faulty vision; 
brings on a pallid hue and a drunkard’s complexion; causes 
restless nights and an awakening on the following day with 
a breath reeking of the wine cask and almost a complete 
obliviousness of everything; induces annihilation of the 
powers of memory; makes its victims act foolishly; cuts 
short the natural span, of life.” Theognis accurately de- 
scribes the drunkard: } 


[ But he who goes to great excess in drink 
\ Is no longer master of his mind or senses; 


1 Athenaeus, Dip., epit. B, 11, 3 quoting Eubulus who further quotes 
Bacchus (Kaibel, i, 83). Alcaeus, though himself a very liberal user 
and singer of the praises of wine, nevertheless advises others to drink 
wisely. Cf. fragment 82 of Alcaeus in Lyra Graeca, ed. and translated 
by J. M. Edmonds (New York, 1922), vol. i, p. 375. 

2 Athenaeus, Dip., epit. A, i, 61 quoting Aristotle; x, 31 quoting 
Sthenelus (Kaibel, i, 78; ii, 431); Pliny, NH, lib. xiv, sec. 137-143 
(C. Plint secundt Naturalis Historiae, ed. by C. Mayhoff, Leipzig, 1909, 
vol. ii, pp. 506-508). 
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Then he talks unintelligible nonsense, 

Which seems to sober men a shameful thing ; 
But he, when drunk, is not ashamed of anything, 
F’en though at other times a modest man | 
And gentle-minded. Mind you this, my friend, ‘pak 
And don’t indulge in drinking to excess, | 
But rise from the table ere the wine hegins 
To take effect; nor let your appetite 
Reduce you to become its daily slave? / | 


No less destructive are the effects of drunkenness on char- 
acter. Drunkenness produces an insatiable thirst which 
forces people to shameful lengths to stimulate and satisfy 
the cravings for drink.” They use drugs, powdered pumice, 
hot baths, special exercises to sharpen their thirst; they boil 
and strain their wine to permit them to drink greater quan- 
tities without too rapid intoxication; they eat bitter almonds, 
radishes and cabbages to prevent or at least to hinder intoxica- 
tion.® So eager are mankind for drink that they upset their 
whole scale of values for the sake of it. Bravery gives 
way to cowardice, carefulness to indifference, discreetness to 
loquacity.* The whole character becomes an open book.° 
(The vice of drunkenness is particularly associated with 
sexual immorality.4J Wine indeed is called the “milk of 
Mens.” [The very vessels from which it is drunk are | 


1 Athenaeus, Dip., x, 32 (Kaibel, ii, 431-432). 

2 Tbid., x, 43 (Kaibel, ii, 443). 

3 Pliny, NH, xiv, 137-140 (Mayhoff, ii, 506-507); Athenaeus, Dvzp., 
i, 62 (Kaibel, i, 79-80). 

4 Athenaeus, Dip., epit. B, ii, 11 quoting Antiphanes, B. ii, 9 quoting 
Alexis, B, ii, 2 quoting Philoxenus (Kaibel, i, 93, 91, 92). 

5 [bid., 6 (Kaibel, 1, 87). 

6 Pliny NH, xiv, 140-142 (Mayhoff, ii, 507-508); Athenaeus, Dip., 
x, 62 quoting Antiphanes (Kaibel, ii, 465-466). 

T Athenaeus, Dip., x, 62 quoting Aristophanes (Kaibel, 1i, 466). 
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carved all over with representations of adulterous intrigues.) 
These effects of drunkenness on character are not only 
transitory but permanent, for drunkenness is a habit easily 
formed, and when once acquired, it grips its victims in a vise 
of iron: 


th | Wine is an insolent master, binding fast 
Their feet and hands, their tongues and intellects 
With chains unspeakable, unnoticeable.” 


Many classicists imbued with the beauties of ancient civi- 
lization are disinclined to describe the ugly aspects of ancient 
life. When they allude to drinking at all, they invariably 
repeat the worn-out and time-honored dictum that the warm 
regions of the Mediterranean did not permit heavy drinking 
and hence the people of those regions were moderate in 
their cups. In this connection there are several points to be 
noted. In the first place there were many environments in 
the Mediterranean regions and these were at times in quite 
different stages of cultural development. One particular 
region and stage of development cannot be cited as an ade- 
quate description of all regions and all times. Again “a 
priori’ principles must be examined in the light of all con- 
Ny temporary evidence. (Let us see whether this evidence con- 

firms the usual views of the temperate drinking of Medi- 
terranean peoples. 

Although the opinions of Athenaeus and Pliny are open 
at times to serious question, yet their antiquarian spirit led 
them to collect a great amount of data upon the problems 
connected with wine drinking.* Both authors gather their 

1 Pliny NH, xiv, 140; on habit, ibid., 148 (Mayhoff, ii, 507-510). 


Actual examples may be seen in the plates of P. Hartwig, Die Griechischen 
Meisterschalen (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1893), pp. 41, 351. 


2 Athenaeus, Dip., x, 32 quoting Hesiod (Kaibel, ii, 431). 
3 Cf. supra, p. 55, footnote 3. 
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evidence from all parts and ages of the Mediterranean 
world, and if this evidence is candidly interpreted, a broad 
generalization upon the prevalence and seriousness of drunk- 
enness can be attempted with some degree of assurance. 
ten the East the Egyptians, Persians and Assyrians all 

rank to excess during certain periods of their history.* 
Among the Greek states and cities, the Thessalians, Argives, 
Beotians, Eleians, Chalcideans, Methymneans and Byzan- 
tines, to mention only a few, were addicted to the vice of 
drunkenness.” In the West the Iberians, Illyrians and 
Tarentines indulged to excess.* The rude peoples on the 
borders and beyond the frontiers of the Empire were also 
very heavy drinkers.* i) 

Drunkenness was not only a national, but also a social vice 
common to all classes and both sexes.” Homeric heroes, 
famous athletes, prominent statesmen, poets and men notor- 
ious merely for their drinking were numbered in the ancient 
roll of drunkenness. The Greeks have furnished more than 


1For the Egyptians, A. M. Wilson, The Wines of the Bible (London, 
1877), pp. 21-25; Lutz, op. cit., 97-110: for the Persians, Lutz, of. cit., 
p. 118; J. J. Modi, Wine among the Ancient Persians (Bombay, 1888), 
pp. 6-15, who quotes Persian, Greek and Roman writers: for the 
Assyrians, Lutz, op. cit., p. 118. 

2 Athenaeus, Dip., vi, 76; x, 50; x, 11; x, 60 (Kaibel, ii, 79, 461-462, 
407-410, 462-464). 

3For the Iberians, Athenaeus, Dif., x, 39 (Kaibel, ii, 440); Plato, 
Laws, i, 637b (Plato is quoted from the edition of I. Burnet, Oxford, 
1905-1920). For the Illyrians, Athenaeus, Dip., x, 60 (Kaibel, ii, 463) 
and for the Tarentines, Plato, Laws, i, 637b. 

* Athenaeus, Dip., x, 29 (Kaibel, ii, 429); Plato, Laws, i, 637d; 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae, xv, 12, 4 (Ammiam Marcellini Rerum 
Gestarum Libri Qui Supersunt, edited by C. C. Clark, Berlin, 1910-1925, 
vol. i, p. 68) ; Procopius, History of the Wars, iii, xii, 8, 17-19 (Procopius, 
ed. and translated by H. B. Dewing, New York, 1914-1924, vol. ii, pp. 
112-117) ; additional references in J. L. Gerig, “Ethics and Morality 
(Celtic),” ERE, vol. v, p. 458. 


5 For prevalence of drinking among women, Wilson, op. cit., pp. 4-13. 
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their just quota to this list. Ulysses, Agamemnon, Alcaeus, 
Milo of Crotona, the younger Dionysius, Cleomenes the 
Lacedaemonian, Antiochus Epiphanes, Diotimos the Funnel, 
and Xenarchus the Nine Gallon Cask are a few of the more 
prominent and notorious drunkards of Greece. Philip and 
Alexander represent Macedon, while M. Antonius is an ex- 
,ample par excellence of Roman drunkards.* 

The obvious conclusion is that drunkenness was q fairly 
prominent individual and social vice in antiquity.°) This 
was particularly true among peoples either in a rude state 
of social development or in a highly complex and advanced 
stage. The Germans of the North and the Romans of the 
early Empire are characteristic of their respective periods. 
Indeed according to the testimony of some authors the heat 
of the Mediterranean regions actually stimulated thirst in- 
stead of retarding it as some recent writers have main- 
tained.* 

Just as ancient writers were fond of cataloguing drunken 
individuals and peoples, so they were likewise interested in 
individuals, groups and peoples who have abstained from 
wine. \In the early legal enactments of many peoples there 
are provisions forbidding the use of wine under certain con- 
ditions. ‘The Flamen Dialis at Rome might neither drink 
wine nor even touch anything connected with the vine.* The 
early Egyptian kings neither drank wine nor offered it in 

1 Athenaeus, Dip., x, 3, 42, 48, 4, 47, 52, 45-46 (Kaibel, ii, 398, 442-443, 
459-450, 398, 447-440, 454, 445, 447); Pliny, NH, xiv, 148 (Mayhoff, 
ii, 510). 

2'The absence of hard distilled liquors did not prevent drunkenness as 
wine drunk undiluted easily induced intoxication. But the absence of 
great liquor interests, of widespread saloons and hard liquors in general, 


made the extent and social consequences of drunkenness of less magnitude 
than they would be under modern conditions. 

* Polybius, ii, 19 (The Histories of Polybius, ed. and translated by 
W. R. Paton, London, 1922, vol. i, pp. 286-287) ; Alcaeus, fragment 161 
(Lyra Graeca, 1, 418-419). 

4QO, Zockler, Aspese und Monchtum (Frankfurt, 1897), p. 101. 
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libations to the gods.t. Zaleucus, King of the Locrians, de- 
creed that if any one drank unmixed wine except by the 
express command of his physician for the sake of his health, 
he was liable to be punished with death.” Pittacus doubled 
the penalty for crimes which were committed while in a 
drunken state.* Solon regulated the mixing of wine at 
public festivals and established the death penalty for the 
appearance of the archon in a drunken state.* At Carthage 
both soldiers in camp and judges and magistrates in office 
had to abstain from wine.® In Massilia and Miletus the 
women were forbidden to drink wine. Early Roman legis- 
lation barred women, young boys and slaves from indulging 
in wine." There were also periods of abstinence from new 
wine until the priest had offeredthe firstfruits to Liber or 
had sacrificed a lamb to ec) The view of Wilson that 
these were merely provisions still existing in the later legal 
literature but that their enforcement was either relaxed or 
entirely forgotten seems to be the only sane judgment on 
the matter.” The later Roman codes also contain measures 
regulating the use of wine and imposing penalties. Drunk- 
enness does not furnish sufficient grounds for a woman to 
secure a divorce from her husband nor does it excuse deser- 


1 Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. iii, p. 249. 


2 Athenaeus, Dip., x, 33 (Kaibel, 11, 433). Early codes are often char- 
acterized by severe penalties for even minor offences. Hence the death 
penalty here cited cannot be regarded as an indication of the seriousness 
of the crime. 


3 Diogenes Laertius, i, 76 (Diogenes Laertius, ed. and translated by 
R. D. Hicks, New York, 1925, vol. i, pp. 78-79). 


4 Diogenes Laertius, i, 57 (Hicks, i, 58-59). 

5 Plato, Laws, 11, 674b. 

6 Athenaeus, Dip., x, 33 (Kaibel, ii, 433). 

TIbid., 56 quoting Polybius, 33 (Kaibel, ii, 458, 433). 
8 Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. viii, p. 133. 

9 Wilson, op. cit., p. 53. 
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tion of a military post.* Yet it does constitute an exten- 
uating circumstance if a soldier attempts to kill himself.’ 
If a quarrel comes to blows and weapons, a condition of 
drunkenness indicates that violence rather than intention or 
accident was the cause.* ‘There are also numerous provisions 
governing the collection, sale and distribution of wine to the 
army and to the citizenry.* 

Athenaeus also mentions some of the prominent water 
drinkers of the ancient world. Anchimolus and Moschus, 
the Elean philosophers, and Matris the Athenian are ex- 
amples of those who were total abstainers from wine.’ 
Better known perhaps are Pythagoras, Demosthenes, Seneca 
and Apollonius of Tyana who drank no wine during part or 
all of their lives.") Almost without exception these total ab- 
stainers coupled their abstinence from wine with a general 
ascetic mode of living. Athenaeus also affirms that the 
early Medes and Persians were abstainers from wine, but in 


1 Marianus, fr. ii. 2, de poenis, 48, 19; Callistratus, fr. 12, de cust. et 
exhib., 48, 3 (Corpus Juris Civilis (CJC), ed. by P. Krueger and T. 
Mommsen, Berlin, ‘1887, VOlA4, DD WOLS, 1703 )s 


2 Arrius Menander, fr. 6. 7 de re milit., 49, 16 (CJC, i, 837). 


3’ Theodosian Code, iii, 16, c. 1, de repud. (Theodosiant Libri xvi cum 
Constitutionibus Sirmondianis, ed. by P. Krueger arid T. Mommsen, vol. 
i, part 2, p. 155). mal 

Consult the references listed under “vinum” in H. E. Dirksen, 
Manuale Latinitatis Fontium Juris Civilis Romanorum (Berlin, 1837), 
p. 1005 and O. Gradenwitz, Heidelberger Index zum Theodosianus 
(Berlin, 1925), p. 277. 

5 Athenaeus, Dip., ii, 21 quoting Hegesander the Delphian (Kaibel, i, 
102-103). 

6 For Pythagoras, J. W. Swain, The Hellenic Origins of Christian 
Asceticism (Columbia University Dissertation, New York, 1916), pp. 
41, 99; for Demosthenes, Athenaeus, Dip., ii, 22 (Kaibel, i, 103); for 
Seneca, C. H. Moore, “ Greek and Roman Ascetic Tendencies,” Harvard 
Essays on Classical Subjects (New York, 1912), p. 120; for Apollonius, 
Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, ii, 35-37 (F. C. Conybeare, 
Philostratus: Life of Apollonius of Tyana, vol. i, pp. 208-217). 
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this opinion he was probably mistaken, as elsewhere these 
same peoples are known for the opposite tendency.* From 
the way in which total abstainers are singled out for special 
mention it is evident that they are rare and unusual. At 
least it is certain that there is no evidence of such early 
temperance movements as some writers have described and 
evaluated.’ 

As a whole, the philosophic literature of the ancient world 
is not a very fruitful source for a study of the ethics of 
drinking. Broad theories of pleasure, temperance and absti- 
nence were developed and incorporated in philosophic sys- 
tems, but these general principles are seldom joined in any 
discussion of the ethics of drinking. Therefore it is better 
to confine ourselves to mentioning their presence and de- 
scribing their character briefly. In the case of Platonism, 
however, a fuller exposition will be given, as Plato has much 
to say on all that concerns drinking. 

Since the ideas of Plato on particular subjects can most 
profitably be studied in reference to his whole philosophy, it 
may be well to discuss briefly some of the important ethical 
principles which form the background and which give con- 
tent and significance to his particular ideas on the ethics of 
wine drinking. €Plato adopted the usual Greek conception 
that the highest ideal of man, subjectively considered, is 
happiness. The ideal, objectively considered, is the highest 
good in general, Goodness or God. Now to achieve happi- 
ness—and both subjective and objective happiness ultimately 
are the same—we must practice virtue and acquire wisdom. 
In life this involves action, which in turn demands the mak- 
ing of choices. To be happy, therefore, we must choose 
those things and deeds that lead to happiness and eschew 


1 Athenaeus, Dip., ii, 21 (Kaibel, i, 102). 
2G. W. Samson, The Divine Law as to Wines (Philadelphia, 1885), 
pp. 99-106, where he speaks of national reforms in wine drinking. 
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those which balk our ultimate ideals. This means that we 
must subordinate some desires, thoughts and actions to 
others, \Denial or asceticism, therefore, is an integral part of 
the Platonic quest for happiness.XThis asceticism, however, is 
tempered by a spirit of harmony or symmetry which in- 
deed is the necessary condition of virtue and therefore of 
happiness.) | 

Plato looked upon drinking as a beneficial and necessary 
pleasure. The feeling of satisfaction which accompanies the 
fulfilment of natural needs is a legitimate pleasure. The 
feeling of warmth and cheer which wine brings in addition 
to its satisfying natural and necessary purposes further 
commends it to man’s use. This proper and legitimate use, 
however, is balanced by an improper and illegitimate use. 
The drunkard damages both his character and his physical 
constitution : 


When a man drinks wine he begins to be better pleased with 
himself and the more he drinks the more he 1s filled full of brave 
hopes, and conceit of his powers, and at last the string of his 
tongue is loosened, and fancying himself wise, he is brimming 
over with lawlessness.? ) ah 


Especially bad for the health is excessive drinking on the 
day after a night carousal.* Intemperance is the product of 
ignorance and want of self-control. While common opinion 
is quite lenient in its treatment of drunkenness, the Spartans 
unsparingly condemn excessive drinking, for 


anyone who meets a drunken and disorderly person will im- 
mediately have him most severely punished, and will not let him 
off on any pretence, not even at the time of a Dionysiac festival ; 
although I have remarked that this may happen at your per- 
formances ... ; and among our Tarentine colonists I have 
seen the whole city drunk at a Dionysiac festival. 


1 Plato, Laws, 1, 649b. Jowett’s translation is quoted here and in all 
subsequent translations from Plato’s works. 


2 Idem, Symposium, 176. 8 Idem, Laws, i, 637b. 
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The following dialogue between Cleinias, a Cretan, and an 
Athenian stranger further illustrates Plato’s ideas on drunk- 

Batali ik arse ror a © : 
enness : 


Ath. Does the drinking of wine heighten and increase 
pleasure and pains, and passions and loves? 

Cle. Very greatly. 

Ath. And are perception and memory, and opinion and 
prudence heightened and increased? Do not these 
qualities entirely desert a man if he becomes saturated 
with drink? 

Cle. Yes, they certainly desert him. 

Ath. Does he not return to the state of soul in which he was 
when a young child? 


Cle. He does. 
Ath. Then at that time he will have the least control over 
himself ? | 


Gley- 7 The least: 

Ath. And will he not be in a most wretched plight? 

Cle. Most wretched. 

Ath. Then not only an old man but also a drunkard becomes 
a second time a child? 

Cle. Well, said, Stranger. 

Ath. Is there any argument which will prove to us that we 
ought to encourage the taste for drinking instead 


of 
doing all we can to avoid it? ? vA 


The answer to the question of why men insist on acting 
in so degenerate a manner, is not obvious, but requires some 
explanation. Life appears to consist of a series of trials 
and temptations which test and mould the character. Human 
beings cannot avoid this course of training in which each 
virtue is tested by its opposite. The important thing for 
them is not to choose too dangerous an instrument for the 
necessary testing. Wine is comparatively safe compared 


1 Plato, Laws, 1, 645d-646b. 
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with other possible methods of testing, and therefore should 
be used, especially since its use can be controlled.* 

It is the proper function of the state and its accredited 
agents to regulate drinking.” This should not be a difficult 
task since wine makes drinkers more amenable to suggestion 
and to music.* The type of state action necessary would 
naturally depend on the circumstances : 


For I would say that if a city seriously means to adopt this 
practice of drinking, under due regulation and with a view to the 
enforcement of temperance; and in like manner, and the same 
principle, will allow of other pleasures, designing to gain the 
victory over them—in this way all of them may be used. But 
if the state makes only an amusement of it, and whoever likes 
may drink whenever he likes, and with whom he likes, and add 
to this any other indulgences, I shall never agree or allow that 
this city or this man should adopt such a usage of drinking. I 
would go further than the Cretans and Lacedaemonians, and am 
disposed rather to the law of the Carthaginians, that no one 
while he is on a campaign should be allowed to taste wine at all; 
but I would say that he should drink water during all that time, 
and that in the city no slave, male or female, should ever drink 
wine; and that no rulers would drink during their year of office, 
nor pilots of vessels, nor judges while on duty should taste wine 
at all; nor any one who is going to hold a consultation about any 
matter of importance, nor in the daytime at all, unless in conse- 
quence of exercise or medicine; nor again at night, when any 
one, either man or woman, is minded to get children. There 
are numberless other cases also in which those who have good 
sense and good laws ought not to drink wine, so that if what I 
say is true, no city will need many vineyards. Their husbandry 
and their way of life in general will follow an appointed order, 


1 Plato, Laws, i, 646-650. Plato here is justifying his position by a 
purely theoretical discussion. 

* Tbid., ii, 673¢. 

8 Tbid., ii, 617b; i, 642a. 
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and their cultivation of the vine will be the most limited and 
moderate of their employments. And this, Stranger, shall be 
the crown of my discourse about wine, if you agree. 

Cleinias. Excellent: we agree.* 


In this passage Plato approves of drinking under proper 
regulations and for proper purposes but at the same time 
points out that for certain persons and for certain ends 
abstinence is more desirable. ) Much the same point of view 
can be gleaned from other passages. Boys up to eighteen 
years of age should not touch wine since this would be 
merely adding fire to fire, a dangerous action in view of the 
known excitability of youth. Up to thirty, wine may be 
used in moderation, but care should be exercised in avoiding 
excess and intoxication. After forty, wine may be drunk 
freely to bring back the pleasures of youth.* At the feasts 
of the wine god, Plato feels that it 1s permissible to drink 
to excess. Married couples who are raising a family 
should abstain from wine, since intoxication may cause not 
only a present difficulty in the begetting of the child but also 
a future inheritance of undesirable characteristics.* The 
guardians in the Republic must abstain from wine because 
the use of wine would be utterly incompatible with the 


nature of their office.” 


Nowhere is Plato’s lack of consistency so apparent as in 
his treatment of temperance. | 2dpwctvn, or temperance, is 


1 Plato, Laws, ii, 673e-674c. 

2 Tbid., ii, 666b. 

3ibid., vi, 775b. For a curious parallel, H. J. Schmitz, Die 
Bussbiicher und das Kononische Bussverfahren (Diisseldorf, 1895), 
pp. 240, 605, where the feasts of saints day are considered as extenuating 
circumstances which tend either to mitigate or to abolish the penalties 
for drunkenness occurring on those days. Cf. infra, p. 130. 


4 Plato, Laws, vi, 775b-e. 
5 Idem, Republic, iii, 398e. 


lY 
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\\ a word for which there is no exact English equivalent. It 
is a concept which carries over into the moral sphere the 
favorite Greek idea of moderation “‘ Nothing in excess.” 
Temperance is the line at which indulgence passes into e€x-+ 
cess. The classification, definition and relation of temper- 
ance to other virtues is alike difficult and complex. Tem- 
perance is a virtue, a part of virtue, only a condition of 
virtue.* In one of the earliest dialogues, the Charmides, 
several definitions are suggested :\temperance is Quietness, 
Modesty, Doing one’s own business, Doing good, Self- 
knowledge, Knowing what we know and what we do not 
know.” JAIl are discarded as unsatisfactory definitions. In 
the Gofgias, in order to refute the opinion of Callicles that 
happiness depends on the indulgence of desires, Socrates 
shows that temperance in the soul corresponds to health in 
the body and that just as the sick man is in want of re- 
straint and direction, so the diseased and intemperate soul 
needs chastisement and reproof. ‘The truly temperate man 
is happy because he needs no correction.* In the Republic, 
Plato holds that temperance in the individual is the accord or 
agreement of the three elements of the soul, and in the state, 
the arrangement which allows those who are superior by 
nature to rule over the inferior; and this, he argues, produces 
a perfect harmony among the different classes. Temperance 
is a virtue which is the exclusive property of none, but the 
common property of all. The definition in the Statesman is 
of like tenor.° 

It is obvious that the meaning of ideas depends on the 


— 


1 Temperance as a virtue, Plato, Republic, vi, 490c; Phaedo, 68c, 82b; 
as part of virtue, Meno, 73b; as condition of virtue, Laws, iii, 696d-e. 


2 Idem, Charmides, 159b, 160e, 161b, 163e, 165b, 169b, 175. 
8 Idem, Gorgias, 507. 

4Idem, Republic, 442c-d. 

5 Idem. Statesman, 310-311. 
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point of view from which they are regarded. Plato is indi- 
cating the content of the virtue of temperance by studying 
it in various settings. Yet he does discover in all these defi- 
nitions a fundamental idea. Temperance is the virtue which 
maintains the correct balance and prevents pleasure from 
acquiring the reins of control. It is in this sense that he 
joins this virtue with wisdom, courage and justice to estab- 
lish that fourfold grouping which later acquired the name 
“the cardinal virtues’ because the other virtues seemed to 
hinge upon them. 

Aristotle is not so rich a source of information on the 
ethics of wine drinking as Plato. What he did write on the 
particular problem of drunkenness is unfortunately lost.* 
His major ethical treatise, the Nichmachean Ethics, does not 
deal directly with the ethics of drinking. It does, however, 
contribute three items of interest, a doctrine of the mean, a 
particular definition of temperance and a characterization of 
a “temperate ” man. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean cannot be well under- 

tood without some knowledge of his doctrine of ends. 
Aristotle held that for every creature there exists a way of 
life especially adapted to his nature and possibilities, by the 
attainment of which his life is crowned and consummated. 
This way of life constitutes his end or final cause and en- 
ables him to realize his own peculiar excellence in the gen- 
eral scheme of things. The peculiar excellence of man is 
the life of reason, which, so far as morals is concerned, is 
to be found in a mean state between two extremes of irra- 
tional indulgence. The mean is a relative state differing as 
circumstances differ, its position being determined and regu- 
lated by the end of man or complete rationality.” Although 


1 Cf. supra, p. 56, note I. 
2 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, ii, 9,1. (Aristotelia Ethica Nicomachea, 
ed. by I. Bywater, Oxford, 1890). 
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a 


this would appear to be the significance of Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of the mean, yet popular interpretation stresses the 
mean as midway between two extremes. 

Temperance as a particular virtue lay between two par- 
ticular viceg—intemperance, dxodagda , and lack of sensibility, 
dvarcO nota. Gia restricted the meaning of temperance 
to the pleasures of the body which depend on the senses of 
touch and taste.” ) Although this definition would permit its 
application to drinking, his use is generally confined to eating 
and the sexual functions which are desires common to the 
lower or animal nature of man.* Aristotle believes that 
temperance, like all the moral virtues, is not so much an 
inherited trait as a habit acquired by practice. Like most 
habits, its effects are cumulative. The temperate man grows 
more and more temperate: * 


The temperate man holds a mean position in respect of pleasure. 
He takes no pleasure in the things in which the licentious man 
takes most pleasure; he rather dislikes them; nor does he take 
pleasure at all in wrong things nor an excessive pleasure in any- 
thing that is pleasant, nor is he pained at the absence of such 
things, nor does he desire them, except perhaps in moderation, 
nor does he desire them more than is right, or at the wrong time, 
and soon. But he will be eager in a moderate and right spirit 
for all such things as are pleasant and at the same time con- 
ducive to health or to a sound bodily condition, and for all other 
pleasures, so long as they are not prejudicial to them or incon- 
sistent with noble conduct or extravagant beyond his means. 
For unless a person limits himself in this way, he affects such 


1 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, ii, 7, 3. 
a DAA VL 10, 13,70) 

3 Tbid., iii, 10, 8-11. 

4 Tbid., ii, 1,..1,\4. 
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pleasures more than is right, whereas the temperate man follows 
the guidance of right reason." 


‘an he Stoics took over the four cardinal virtues from 
earlier philosophic schools. ) But among Stoic writers the 
definitions of these virtues vary considerably. (A common 
definition of soberness or temperance is that it 1s tHe prin- 
‘ciple which regulates our appetites so that they are neither 
too much or too little.) Cicero, whose eclectic philosophy 
contained many Stoic doctrines, considered that temperance 
embraces in its scope all the virtues, for it regulates the 
impulses of which virtue consists.” It produces the same 
harmony and beauty in the soul as was the ideal in the body. 
Although this definition secured wide acceptance, yet its 
meaning generally became more restricted. Temperance 
applied particularly to those impulses or appetites which are 
common to men and lower animals, that is, to drinking, eat- 
ing and sexual union. The later Stoics, adopting the attt- 
tude common to Cynics and popular moralists, usually con- 
demned these pleasures.* Thus temperance in the main was 
considered a negative virtue which laid emphasis upon absti- 
nence from indulgence. There is, however, a praise of tem- 
perance for its right ordering of the soul in matters of 
eating, drinking and relations of sex, although this attitude 
does not seem to be adequately presented by any Stoic writer.* 


1 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, iii, 11, 8. The: translation is that of 
J. E. C. Weldon, The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle (London, 1912), 
PP. 94-95. 

2E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, 1911), p. 312. For these 
definitions consult Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. by J. Armin 
(Leipzig, 1905-1924), vol. iv, where references are given under Greek 
names for virtue in general and for all the particular virtues. 

3 Arnold, op. cit., p. 314. Vide footnote 90. The Epicureans likewise 
condemned these pleasures. Diogenes Laertius records in his life of 
Epicurus: “ Pleasure...is not an unbroken succession of drinking-bouts 
and of revelry, not sexual love, not the enjoyment of the first and other 
delicacies of a luxurious table...” (Diogenes Laertius, x, 132 in Hicks, 
ii, 656-657). 

4 Arnold, op. cit., p. 317. 
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Among the early Stoics there does not appear to have 
been any strong feeling against the heavy drinking which 
was so often characteristic of the banquets of the philoso- 
phers. Yet there was an early protest which gradually grew 
in strength. Cian laid down the principle that a wise man 
will drink but not be drunk, Jand Chrysippus, who defined 
drunkenness as a slight madness, said that drunkenness 
caused the loss of virtue.* Epictetus believed that a choice 
often had to be made between pleasing one’s friends by 
drinking freely with them, and acquiring the virtues of self- 
respect and self-control.” With this change in philosophic 
viewpoint came a change of public opinion in regard to the 
proper life of a philosopher, so that from Cicero’s time the 
true banquet was held in the day time and was characterized 
by a simple repast.® 

_— While Seneca-has-sgmewords of praise for wine, yet he 
ran has some severe cgusures TOmake Since Wea 
secure so full and detailed an exposition of drunkenness 
from a philosophic source, it may be well to quote rather 
extensively what Seneca wrote on the subject: 


How much better it is to arraign drunkenness frankly and to 
expose its vices! For even the middling good man avoids them, 
not to mention the perfect sage, who is satisfied with slacking 
his thirst; the sage, even if now and then he is led on by good 
cheer which, for a friend’s sake, is carried somewhat too far, 
yet always stops short of drunkenness. We shall investigate 
later the question whether the mind of the sage is upset by too 
much wine and commits follies like those of the toper; but 
meanwhile if you wish to prove that a good man ought not to 


1 Diogenes Laertius, vii, 118, 127 Zeno (Hicks, ii, 223, 230-231); 
Stobaeus, Florilegium 18, 24 (Arnim, iii, 180). 

? Epictetus, iv, 2, 5-10 (H. Schenkl, Epicteti Dissertationes, Leipzig, 
1894, DP. 343-344). 

8 Arnold, op. cit., p. 347. 
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get drunk, why work it out by logic? Show how base it is to 
pour down more liquor than one can carry, and not to know the 
capacity of one’s stomach: show how often the drunkard does 
things which make him blush when he is sober: state that 
drunkenness is nothing but a condition of insanity purposely 
assumed. Prolong the drunkard’s condition to several days: 
will you have any doubt about his madness? Even as it is, the 
madness is no less; it merely lasts a shorter time. (Think of 
Alexander of Macedon, who stabbed Clitus, his dearest and 
most loyal friend, at a banquet; after Alexander understood 
what he had done, he wished to die, and assuredly he ought to 
have died. 

Drunkenness kindles and discloses every kind of vice, and 
removes the sense of shame that veils our evil undertakings. 
For more men abstain from forbidden actions because they are 
ashamed of sinning than because their inclinations are good. 
When the strength of wine has become too great and has gained 
control over thg mind, every lurking evil comes forth from its 
hiding place. ‘Someta does not create vice, it merely 
brings it into view; . . . at such times the unchaste man pro- 
claims and publishes his malady; and at such times your cross- 
grained fellow does not restrain his tongue or his handy The 
haughty man increases his arrogance, the ruthless man his 
cruelty, the slanderer his spitefulness. Every vice is given free 
play and comes to the front. Besides, we forget who we are, 
we utter words that are halting and poorly enunciated, the 
glance is unsteady, the step falters, the head is dizzy, the very 
ceiling moves about as if a cyclone were whirling the whole 
house, and the stomach suffers torture when the wine generates 
gas and causes our very bowels to swell. However, at the time, 
these troubles can be endured, so long as the man regains his 
natural strength; but what can he do when sleep impairs his 
powers, and when that which was drunkenness becomes in- 
digestion? 

Think of the calamities caused by drunkenness in a nation! 
This evil has betrayed to their enemies the most spirited and 
warlike races; this evil has made breaches in the walls defended 


pee 
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by the stubborn warfare of many years; this evil has forced 
under alien sway peoples who were utterly unyielding and 
defiant of the yoke; this evil has conquered by the wine-cup 
those who in the field were invincible. Alexander, whom I 
have just mentioned, passed through many marches, his many 
battles, his many winter campaigns (through which he worked 
his way by overcoming disadvantages of time and place), the 
many rivers which flowed from unknown sources, and the many 
seas, all in safety; it was intemperance in drinking that laid him 
low, and the famous death-dealing bowl of Hercules. 

What glory is there in carrying much liquor? hen you 
have won the prize, and the other banqueters, sprawling asleep 
or vomiting, have declined your challenge to still other toasts: 
when you are the last survivor of the revels; when you have. 
vanquished every one by your magnificent show of prowess and 
there is no man who has proved himself of so great capacity as 
you,—you are vanquished by the cask. @ Mark Antony was a 
great man, a man of distinguished ability; but what ruined him 
and drove him into foreign habits and un-Roman vices, if it was 
not drunkenness and—no less potent than wine—love of 
Cleopatra? Pihis it was that made him an enemy of the state; 
this it was that rendered him no match for his enemies; this it 
was that made him cruel, when as he sat at the table the heads of 
the leaders of the state were brought in when amidst the most 
elaborate feasts and royal luxury he would identify the faces 
and hands of men whom he had proscribed; when, though 
heavy with wine, he yet thirsted for blood. It was intolerable 
that he was getting drunk while he did such things; how much 
more intolerable that he did these things while actually drunk! 
Cruelty usually follows winebibbing; for a man’s soundness of 
mind is corrupted and made savage. Just as a lingering illness 
makes men querulous and irritable and drives them wild at the 
least crossing of their desires, so continued bouts of drunkenness 
bestialize the soul. For when people are often beside them- 
selves, the habit of madness lasts on, and the vices which liquor 
generated retain their power even when the liquor is gone. 


HELLENISTIC-ROMAN INFLUENCES Wy, 


(Therefore you should state why the wise man ought not to get 
drunk. Explain by facts, and not by mere words, the hideous- 
ness of the thing, and its haunting evils. Do that which is 
easiest of all—namely, demonstrate that what men call pleasures 
are punishments as soon as they have exceeded due bounds.* 

Medical opinion is largely concerned with the therapeutic 
values of wine, but Galen, the most famous physician of the 
Hellenistic-Roman world, has a few words to say of ethical 
interest. He condemns the evil uses of wine when it is con- 
sumed to produce drunkenness and drunken symposia, but 
praises its use in moderation when it relieves and refreshes 
the mind. Galen even ranks wine with medicine as a bless- 
ing of mankind.’ 


The state cults contribute almost nothing dealing with 
the ethics of drinking. In early Rome, indeed, there was a 
regulation that the Flamen Dialis when performing his 
office must abstain from wine.* Beyond this proscription 
there appears nothing noteworthy. Though the mystery 
religions contribute few ideas and practices which are 
directly concerned with wine, yet they are very important 
for the development and spread of ascetic ideas and prac- 
tices. There are a few cases of abstinence from wine that 
thay be mentioned. Persons about to conduct a religious 
ceremony sometimes abstained from wine because they 
thought that it might pollute the state of purity necessary 
for an approach to the Divine. Also people about to un- 
dergo initiation to the mysteries often fasted for some days 
as a preparation and part of this fast included abstinence 


1Seneca, Epistles, Ixxxiii, 17-27 (Seneca Epistolae Morales, ed. and 
translated by R. M. Gummere, New York, 1920, vol. 11, pp. 269-275). 

2 Medicorum Graecorum Opera Quae Exstant, ed. C. G. Kuhn (Leipzig, 
1821-1833), vol. x, pp. 3-4; iv, pp. 777-779, 821). 

3 Cf. supra, p. 62. 
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from wine.’ In general it may be said that these ascetic 
ideas and practices took other forms than abstinence from 
wine in that age. 

The influences exerted by the Hellenistic-Roman world 
upon Christians were environmental and exercised their 
power in the ways in which these influences commonly 
operate. The pagan world used wine widely in both 
secular and religious life, and the large amount of writing 
on the subject indicates that this world displayed more than 
ordinary interest in all that concerned the vine. Public, 
philosophic and religious opinion condemned drunkenness, 
which was more of an evil than commonly supposed, for 
its bad physical and moral effects. , Temperance as an 
ideal for proper conduct was vigorously stressed. } Definite 
words now serve to denote temperance but their*meanings 
depended upon their association with different philosophic 
systems. (Temperance is a virtue usually joined with the 
three other cardinal virtues, wisdom, courage and justice, 
(and in this form passed from Platonism, Aristotelianism, 
and Stoicism to Christianity, where, in the time of St. 
Ambrose, it became one of the four cardinal virtues of 
Christianity.,} Abstinence from wine was so rare and unusual 
that its influence was negligible. General ascetic ideas and 
practices, however, strengthened as they were by so many 
diverse currents in the Mediterranean world and especially by 
the mystery cults, served to steep this world in ascetic view- 
points and thus make later ideas of abstinence from wine 
easier of acceptance. 


1 Swain, Hellenic Origins of Christian Asceticism, pp. 11, 21. 


EAP UIER IT 
THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC AND ITs IMPLICATION 


WHEN one leaves the Jewish and pagan worlds and 
enters the Christian world, he encounters a new set of values 
and a new outlook on life. The primary cause of these 
differences is the new orientation of life due to the Incar- 
nation and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. \Phe Incarna- 
tion gave the world the historical presentation of the Divine 
Life while the Resurrection made possible the application 
and extension of That Life for others. Men now became 
endowed with a new power and became members of a new 
Kingdom. These facts so altered the intellectual and moral 
outlook on life that the Christian revelation may quite prop- 
erly be viewed as constituting a revolution. 

This drastic change in outlook which the Incarnation 
ushered in and which the Resurrection extended has unusual 
significance for ethical questions. In the first place, the 
Christians have a Person whom they regard as the perfect 
standard toward which they may strive as their ideal. In 
the next place, every act and thought of Jesus Christ in His 
earthly life serves as a precedent for later conduct and 
thought, and thus establishes guiding standards which in 
their very nature are not subject to change. Finally, it is 
necessary to note the dynamic influence which Jesus Christ 
exerted upon His followers both by the example of His Life 
and by His approach to man in the sacraments. 

The ministry of Jesus Christ is described in the Gospels. 
Although each gospel differs somewhat in motivation, style, 
treatment and body of knowledge, it is not necessary to 
follow the usual practice of separating the synoptic gospels 
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from the gospel of St. John,* since there appear no sharp 
contrasts in these four gospels in matters dealing with the 
nature and use of wine and strong drink. Also in dealing 
with the evidence which these gospels present concerning the 
relations of Jesus Christ with all aspects of drinking, one 
must emphasize not only specific teachings, but also the 
broad principles of conduct derived from a study of partic- 
| res cases and from the whole character of His Life. 

_ The references in the Gospels to all aspects of drinking 
are surprisingly meagre.» Wine appears with bread as part 
of the ordinary meal, mixed with water as the usual drink 
of festive celebrations and religious feasts, mingled with oil 
as a healing agent, and with myrrh as a narcotic.” ‘At the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper wine was chosen as one of 
the sacrificial elements.*. Although much discussion and 
controversy have been aroused over the nature of this wine, © 
there seems to be no valid reason for changing the opinion 
reached in an earlier chapter that all the wines used in basic 
religious services in Palestine were fermented.* The wine 
used in this particular instance must therefore be regarded 


as fermented. ) 


1 For the common practice of grouping the Gospels and a study of their 
inter-relations, B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London, 1924), passim; 
J. Moffatt, An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament 
(New York, 1911), passim. 

2 Luke 72333 John 23/35!) Matt, 126): 203). Luke 10: 34; °Mark (1532 
All of these uses have been mentioned in our discussion of the Jewish 
uses of wine. Cf. supra, pp. 23-24. 

3 Matt. 26: 27-290; Mark 14: 23-25; Luke 22:20. The reasons offered 
to explain the selection of wine as an element in the Eucharist are largely 
conjectural. Some common explanations are: the close resemblance of 
wine to blood caused it to be substituted for blood when in later times 
blood sacrifices were abandoned; the widespread use of wine and bread 
at the ordinary meals of the Jews and the ease with which they could be 
used made them the most likely materials to be chosen. 


4 Cf. supra, pp. 18-21. 
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aresis Christ undoubtedly followed the usual customs of 
His day and drank wine at daily meals and at different 
kinds of celebrations. For proof of his assertion there is 
direct evidence both from what others said of Him and from 
what He Himself actually did. In contrast to St. John the 
Baptist, ““ The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold a gluttonous man, and a winebibber.* . . .” 
As one of the guests at the marriage feast in Cana He 
miraculously changed water into wine’ and at the Last 
Supper He chose wine as one of the vehicles for the trans- 
mission of His Divine life to man.* \ These references con- — 
stitute sufficient grounds, it would seem, to assert that not 
only did Jesus Christ Himself use and sanction the use of 
wine but also that He saw nothing intrinsically evil in one) : 
However, this does not imply that He saw no evil conse- 
quences resulting from its improper use. He saw these only 
too clearly although He had occasion to mention them only 
in a few instances. Drunkenness in His day was probably 


1 Matt. 11:19; Luke 7: 34; F. W. Farrar, The Gospel according io Luke 
(Cambridge, 1891), p. 153, footnote 34, believes that the accusation that 
Christ was a “gluttonous man” and “winebibber” rests upon a rather 
strong translation of the Greek terms ¢ayé¢ and .civorot7#p, He would 
translate ‘““an eater and a drinker of wine.’ The New Testament dic- 
tionaries, however, translate the words in the usual rendering of “a 
eluttonous man and a winebibber.” The weight of evidence seems to 
be against Farrar’s translation although it is impossible to prove the 
question one way or the other. The description of course is strongly 
worded to make the contrast between Christ’s life and that of St. John 
the Baptist appear sharper. 


2 John 2:1-11; 4:16. The view of Strauss, F. C. Bauer, Loisy and their 
school that the events of the Fourth Gospel are symbolic rather than 
historical need not detain us here. From the point of view of the early 
Christians the marriage feast at Cana was an actual event and was 
so interpreted. 

3 Matt. 26: 27-290; Mark 15: 23-25; Luke 22: 20. 


4 Matt. 15:11: “ Not that which entereth your mouth defileth you but 
that which cometh out of it.” 
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rather a vice of the wealthy * and consequently He probably 
did not meet with it very frequently. (T he few instances in 
which Christ spoke directly of drunkenness are couched in 
very severe language: “And take heed to yourselves lest at 
any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and 
drunkenness and cares of this life and so that day come 
upon you unawares.’ ” In the parable of the evil stewards 
who abuse their position and who live a riotous and drunken 
life, He warns of the heavy punishments meted out for such 
evil conduct: “. ... the lord of that servant shall come in 
a day when he expecteth not and in an hour when he know- 
eth not, and shall cut him asunder, and appoint his portion 
with the hypocrites: there shall be weeping and gnashing 


of geeth 
€ here do not appear to be any direct references to tem- 
perance itself in the Gospels. But the very life of Jesus 
Christ was the perfect embodiment of this virtue. From 
His youth in Galilee to His death on the cross He exhibited 
perfect self-control. In the Sermon on the Mount * He de- 
veloped the ideal of self-mastery in all manner of expression 
—in thought, word and deed. It may therefore be said that 
He taught temperance by His example and that He estab- 
a a standard of self-control which is the ideal that man 
sk ld strive to attain. 
WV “In dealing with the attitude of Jesus Christ towards 
sf Spatien it is the usual practice to quote the verses of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke where His conduct is placed in sharp 
contrast to that of St. John the Baptist.° Several reasons, 
however, cause us to modify somewhat this non-ascetic 
picture of Jesus Christ and to emphasize certain ascetic 


1D. Miall Edwards, ‘ Drunkenness” in JBE, vol. ii, p. 881. 
2 Luke‘2i : 34. 

3 Matt. 24: 45-51; Luke 12: 42-48. * Matt. 5: 1-12. 
5 Matt. 11: 18-19; Luke 7: 33-35. 
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aspects of His nature. His entire life was the embodiment 
of perfect subordination of means to ends. The two great 
commandments of love to God and to our neighbor * make 
demands upon our conduct that necessarily entail discipli- 
nary practices. Love of 'God implies imitation of His ex- 
ample and obedience to His will. Since God has willed that 
we strive for perfection and that we become members of 
His Kingdom, we must renounce and abstain from what- 
ever hinders or vocation.” ( Everything must yield to the ° 
Divine call.°(Thus if the deadly grip of habitual drunken- 
ness can only be relaxed and removed through total absti- 
nence, then total abstinence is the necessary course of action 
to adopt, for drunkenness clearly produces consequences 
which bar the gates of Heaven.‘ )The second part of the 
great commandment is equally sweeping in its demands. 
“ Therefore all things whatsoever you would that men do 
unto you, do you even so unto them.” “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.”° (In relation to the ethics of 
drinking, the implication of this commandment would seem 
to be that we must do for our neighbors what he would do for 
us and do for him what we would do for ourselves. Thus 
if our example of total abstinence would help our neighbor 
in his battle against drink, then in the interests of Christian 
fellowship and Divine Love we should forsake the drinking 
of intoxicating liquor. ) Although some have objected to this 
interpretation, yet it is precisely on these grounds that later 
generations have forsaken wine and strong drink. From 


1 Matt. 22: 37-40. 

*iMMattt 52 40;\ 102 21. 

3 Matt. 5: 20-31, 18:8, 19:21; Mark 9: 43. 

4Tuke 12:45-47; Matt. 24: 48-51; St. Paul expresses this thought in 
direct terms in I Cor. 6:10; Gal. 5: 19-21. 


5 Matt. 7:12; 22:39. Note that the framing of the commandment is 
positive. 
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the days of the Early Church to the present, an increasing 
number have yielded to the call of the higher morality and 
given up the use of intoxicating liquors for the benefit of 
their weaker brothers. 

Next to the Gospels the most important books of the New 
Testament for this study are the epistles of St. Paul.t The 
other books of the New Testament and the Apocrypha of 
the New Testament furnish only fragmentary references to 
drinking which are of little or no value. The epistles of St. 
Paul, however, contain considerable pertinent evidence as 
well as the presentation of the thought of one of the most 
influential Christian saints. 

. The teaching of St. Paul in reference to any particular 
‘subject can be understood only in the light of his general 
ethical ideals and principles. St. Paul’s thought is a com- 
posite mould of many influences, the most vital of which are 
his Hebrew background and training, the Hellenistic-Roman 
environment of his day, and his Lord and Master, Jesus 
‘Christ. (The ideal of St. Paul although unitary is sometimes 
described in the threefold manner of its expression{ Holi- 
ness as the fulfilment of the Divine Will, Christlikeness as 
the revealed ideal of man, and brotherhood and unity of man 
as the necessary accompaniment of membership in the Body 
of Christ, the Church.” } The dynamic of the new life is the 
power of Jesus Christ realized both by faithful imitation of 
His example and by the inpouring of Divine Grace through 
the sacraments. St. Paul was keenly aware of the signifi- 
cance of the new relationships which necessarily followed 

1The authorship of the Pauline Epistles has been a subject of much 
dispute since the eighteenth century. With the possible exception of 
the Pastoral Epistles, the works appear to have safely weathered the 


successive storms of criticism. All these epistles were regarded in the 
first few centuries of the Church’s life as the genuine works of St. Paul. 


2A, B.D. Alexander, The Ethics of St. Paul (Glasgow, 1910), pp. 
99-113. 
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the revelation of Jesus Christ. The body becomes the 
Temple of the Holy Ghost in a new sense and the individual 
becomes a member of a new entity, the mystical body of 
Christ, the Church.* The individual therefore possesses a 
new dignity and his social relationships likewise undergo a 
profound change. 

St. Paul regards wine as intrinsically good, “ for every 
creature of God is good, and nothing is to be rejected, if it 
be received with thanksgiving.” ?{_ Especially does St. Paul 
approve the common medicinal use of wine. He advises St. 
Timothy to “drink no longer water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.” * It is 
the improper use of wine and not its intrinsic character that 
induces evil consequences.) 

‘St. Paul seems to have displayed considerable interest in, 
as well as to have possessed a wide knowledge of, the prin- 
cipal vices of his age. In the lists of vices which the Apostle © 
was so fond of composing, drunkenness is classified as a 
work of the flesh.* The position of drunkenness in these 
lists varies considerably, but no argument can be made on 
the basis of its position.” The important thing to notice is 
that whatever its position, drunkenness is always associated 
with very bad moral company. St. Paul regards drunken- 
ness as a very serious offense, since drunkenness bars the 
entrance to the Kingdom.® Drunkenness also constitutes a 
desecration of the body as the Temple of the Holy 

1 For the new conception of the body, I Cor. 6:19; for its participation 
in body of Christ, I Cor. 12: 27. 

eich im 44: 


37 Tim. 5:23. This advice later becomes one of the crucial texts of 
the Bible wine controversy. 


4Gal. 5: 19-21. It is well to note that drunkenness is closely connected 
with sexual immorality. 


5D. Mackenzie, “ Temperance” in DAC, vol. ii, p. 553. 
ST Cor. 6:10; Gal. 5: 19-21. 
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Ghost, and a vice which stains the whole Church, for 
the whole Body suffers if any part is injured.* (So abhor- 
rent does St. Paul view this vice that he does not want 
‘Christians even to associate with drunkards.*y The Apostle 
constantly warns against excesses of drink and especially 
singles out for censure the riotous conduct of some people 
at the love-feasts at Corinth.* In dealing with drunkenness, 
however, St. Paul is far more interested in positive meas- | 
ures than in negative prohibitions. (*‘ Be not drunk wai | 
wine, wherein is excess, but be filled with the Spirit.” 2 
“For the Kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but 
ighteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost”’.’ 
< Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in 
strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” © 
The usual words employed to denote temperance are 
codpwctvn and éyxpateia. The former word is concerned 
with the casy-controtof the higher rational faculties, while 
the latter is concerned with the more difficult control of the 
lower appetitive faculties.’ J The use of éyxparefa in those 
days was especially associated with control of sexual rela- 
tions, just as the meaning of temperance to-day is usually 
connected with temperance in drinking, although of course 
both then and now the general sense of the word exists con- 
temporaneously with its more restricted usage.* Temper- 


A Coreg: 10207. 

aaT Or ASL: 

ede Cor-1i72t~22, 

a iiph 5278, 

5 Rom. 14: 17. 

6 Rom. 13: 13-14. 

™D. Mackenzie, “ Temperance” in DAC, vol. ii, p. 555. 
8 Thid., p. 553. 
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ance occupies an important position in St. Paul’s thought.’ 
He regards it as the antithesis of drunkenness and fre- 
quently describes the virtue in athletic or military terms.” 
“ He is the temperate man, according to the Apostle, who 
holds himself well in hand, who meets temptation as a disci- 
plined army meets the shock of battle, by skill and alertness 
and temperate courage, baffling the forces that threaten it.” * 
Like other Christian virtues, temperance is a fruit of the 
Spirit.* As a Christian virtue, temperance means control 
and discipline of the body rather than the suppression and 
rooting-up of the passions, and is exercised not only for one- 
self but also for others. Although this virtue is character- 
isic of all Christians, for “. ... every man that striveth 
for the mastery is temperate in all things. .... egrets be ati! 
stresses temperance the particular qualification of all 
bishops and ae) : 

St. Paul does not emphasize asceticism as an end in itself. | 
In fact at times he reproaches ascetic practices, especially 
when they are not directed toward proper ends." Indeed, it 
may be said that his whole ethical outlook is character- 
ized by a sense of proportion rather than by undue em- 
phasis upon suppression. But this very sense of proportion 
makes him see even more clearly the small value of 
earthly things in comparison with the Divine ideal for man. 
This subordination of means to ends results in a rather 
ascetic outlook which is further strengthened by his own 


1 Alexander, The Ethics of St. Paul, pp. 184-185. 

2 Tbid., p. 185. 

‘3G. G. Findlay, Epistle to the Galatians (New York, 1889), p. 388. 

* Alexander, op. cit., pp. 177, 185. 

Ors O25. 

Peay Fim. 3.22) 8: 

7E. von Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primitive Church (New 
York, 1904), p. 113. 
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difficulty in subduing his turbulent body. (1; a whole, 
St. Paul thinks that “It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor anything wherehy thy brother stumbleth, or 
is offended, or is made weak.” yh advice does not con- 
stitute an absolute prohibition, but rather a duty enjoined on 
all those who would follow the highest ideal. While it was 
originally uttered to fit the exigencies of a local situation,® 
its ethical principle has become universalized. Later gen- 
erations have regarded it in the light of a special application 
of our duty towards our neighbor and usually have inter- 
preted it in the following sense; if an individual by drinking 
wine either causes others to err through his example or abets 
a social evil which causes others to succumb to its tempta- 
tions, then in the interests of Christian love he ought to 
forego the temporary pleasures of drinking in the interests 
of heavenly treasures. This common interpretation does not 
seem at variance with St. Paul’s whole ethical outlook and 
consequently may be regarded as a fairly faithful reproduc- 
tign of his thought. 

In contrast to the fulness of the evidence which the 
Epistles of St. Paul contain, the scantiness of the allusions 
to drinking in the Apostolic fathers is disappointing. The 
Apostolic fathers constantly stress the fact that the Chris- 
tian life is different from the. life of the ordinary man.’ 


‘DGortgse7, 


2 Rom. 14:21. The question revolves around a discussion of the moral- 
ity of eating and drinking that which is tainted with idolatry and this 
in turn leads to a discussion of the duty of a Christian towards his weaker 
brother. Cf. also Rom. 14: I-20; 15: 1-3 and I Cor. 8: 10-12. 


3-W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans (New York, 1895), p. 393. The general 
setting is the work of salvation. 


The Epistle to Diognetus, C. T. (K. Lake, The Apostolic Fathers, 


vol. ii, pp. 358-361); Ignatius, The Epistle to the Romans, C. 8 (Lake, 
The Apostolic Fathers, vol. i, pp. 236-237). 
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The Christian is commonly pictured as an athlete struggling 
in. the race-course of life to win an incorruptible crown. 
Whatever aids him in this struggle is commended and what- 
ever hinders his success is warned against. There is, there- 
fore, a steady praise of temperance or self-control and a 
corresponding denunciation of drunkenness. One leads 
along the way of light to Heaven, the other along the way 
of darkness to qeeticn:) 

In addition to the works of the Apostolic fathers, there 
is one other work of this period which deserves some con- 
sideration. This is the Shepherd of Hermes, a moral treatise 
which has been cast in sa allegorical Tora Though the 
work has a strongly ascetic flavor, the author makes no 
direct comments upon abstinence from drink. ( He includes 
drunkenness as one of the forms of foolish luxury which 
hurts the servants of God and calls the evil desire for drink 
the daughter of the devil and warns that this desire brings 
fatal consequences to those who do not resist it.) What 
these consequences are he discloses in the parable of “the 
riotous and luxurious sheep.” The lovers of luxury suffer 
either death or chastisement, their sentence being the former 
punishment if in addition to their other transgressions they 
have also blasphemed the Lord.* Hermas also learns the 
futility of seizing the pleasures of the moment and the im- 


portance of keeping his flesh pure and stainless, since, if he 
defiles the flesh, he likewise defiles the Holy Spirit. There- 


1Polycarp, Epistle to the Philippians, c. 5, 10 (Lake, The Apostolic 
Fathers, vol. i, pp. 288-201 ; 294-297) ; Clement, First Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians, c. 30 (Lake, The Apostolic Fathers, vol. i, pp. 58-61). 

2Barnabas, The Epistle of Barnabas, c. 19-30 (Lake, The Apostolic 
Fathers, vol. i, pp. 400-407). 

8 The Shepherd of Hermas, mand. xii, 2 (Lake, The Apostolic Fathers, 
vol. ii, pp. 126-129). 

4 Tbid., Sim. vi, 2-3. (Lake, ii, 172-179). 

§ [bid., Sim. vi, 4, v. 7. (Lake, ii, 177-181; 168-171). 
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fore his guide advises him to refrain from drunkenness and 
other sins of luxury and attend to faith, fear and self- 
restraint.» His guide likewise points out that self-restraint 
is the daughter of faith, the second of the seven women who 
support the tower, the Church, and that whoever follows her 
becomes happy because by restraining himself from all evil 
works he inherits eternal life.’ 

Just as the Jewish and Hellenistic-Roman worlds treated 
the particular ethics of wine drinking in the light of their 
whole ethical systems, so the Christian world in the first 
century interpreted its teaching in regard to the nature of 
wine, drunkenness, temperance and total abstinence in the 
light of the Christian revelation and the ethical implications 
of that momentous event. Much of the Jewish and Hellen- 
istic-Roman teaching on the nature and use of wine and 
strong drink was taken over bodily and incorporated in the 
Christian ethical system, but in this process of incorporation 
it was oriented toward new ethical ends and hence received 
new content and significance even though the outward ap- 
pearance remained much the same. Wine can no longer 
be regarded, as it was by heretics, as evil substance due 
to a dualistic creatiog, but is now a gift of God that 
is inherently good. { Drunkenness is not merely a dis- 
gusting personal and social vice, but a sin which bars the 
gates of Heaven, desecrates the body, which is now in a 
special sense the dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit, and 
stains the mystical body of ‘Christ, the Church. (cemper- 
ance is no longer merely a safe and sane course of conduct, 
but a fruit of the Spirit and a necessary virtue of the Chris- 
tian life. Abstinence from wine is not merely an ascetic 
practice, but is advised in the interests of brotherly love. 
The ideal of the Christian is the perfect life of Jesus Christ 


1 The Shepherd of Hermas, Mand. xii, 2. (Lake, ii, 126-129). 
2 Tbid., Vis. iti, 8; Mand. xii, 2. (Lake, ii, 46-49; 126-129). 
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and His example and precepts become the guiding standards 
for later generations of Christians. It is the combination 
of His example and teachings with the more specific appli- 
cations of them made by St. Paul that constitute the bases 
around which the future discussions of the Christian teach- 


ing on the nzture and use of wine and strong drink are to 
center. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TEACHINGS OF THE EASTERN FATHERS 


In the preceding chapters the basic Jewish, Hellenistic- 
Roman, and Christian beliefs in regard to the nature and 
use of wine and strong drink have been discussed and their 
history traced through the first century and a half of our 
era. But while the Church was spreading and increasing in 
size and strength, changing environments enveloped her 
growing membership and new cultural influences arose. In 
addition to these influences, many of which were new only 
in the sense of their determining and directing force, there 
still existed the older ideas which continued to exert their 
power in shaping the motives of conduct. It is the mingling 
of these old and new influences in varying proportions and 
strengths which produced that rich ethical heritage which is 
the background of the opinions of the fathers of the Early 
Church. But before discussing the teachings of the fathers 
it, reference to the use and nature of wine and strong drink, 
it may be well to describe and to make clear the implications 
of the new influences which were particularly significant in 
moulding their thought. ) 

a he first of these influences was the Hellenistic character 
and environment of the early Church.) While we commonly 
think of the Christian Church as a western institution, a 
person living in the early centuries of our era would rather 
be impressed with its eastern character. In external appear- 
ances the Church had assumed a distinctly Hellenistic garb. 
Greek-speaking peoples composed the greater part of her 
membership, Greek thinkers disputed and defined her doc- 
trines, Greek lands were the abodes of the synods which 

Q2 
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declared her faith, and Greek for the most part was the lan- 
guage of her sacred books and liturgies. What was true of 
the East was also true of the West in a lesser degree. The 
Early Church in the West had early become distinctly Greek 
in many aspects, a result both of the spread of Christianity 
from the East and of the penetrating influence of the Greek 
culture which had early entered the West and flourished there 
in_ congenial environments. 
to this Greek world in the first few centuries before and 
after Christ came various heretical groups which for want 
of a more appropriate term were called Gnostics because they 
emphasized knowledge as the principal means of approach- 
ing God. ) So loosely organized were many of the sects and 
so individual their ideas and practices that it is extremely 
difficult to give any exact description of their beliefs and 
customs. The same basic ideas, however, appear to underlie 
their syncretistic beliefs. Foremost among these ideas was 
a dualism, an antithesis between matter and spirit. Matter 
was inherently evil because it was the creation of an inferior 
and evil spirit who was hostile to God. (of all this evil 
creation wine and women were considered the most evil 
Abstinence from wine and marriage therefore was a logical 
outcome of this belief. The most prominent of the sects 
who abstained from wine for these reasons were the Encra- 
tites,, a Gnostic sect which flourished chiefly in the third 
century A.D. Indeed so notorious was their example that a 
person who abstained from wine became known as an En- 
cratite. The Hydroparastatae, a Gnostic sect of small im- 
portance, employed water instead of wine in the Eucharist.’ 
Some sects stressed the bad effects of the use of wine rather 
1 Epiphanius, Panarion, haer. 47, 1, 3-8 (Die Griechischen Christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte (GCS), Bd. xxxi, pp. 215-216). 
Epistolarum Classis II, epist. cxcix, c. 47 (PG, xxxii, 729, 732). 


2 Theodoret, Haereticarum Fabularum Compendium, lib. i, c. 20 (PG, 
Ixxxiii, 360). 
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than its inherent evilness. The Severians regarded wine as 
a rank poison because it disturbed the mind, aroused the 
appetite and stirred up fury and anger.* Yet with all their 
belief in its evil creation and knowledge of its evil effects, 
the membership at large of these sects used wine. Members 
of the inner circle alone abstained from wine and they did this . 
because of the danger wine drinking inevitably brought to the 
maintenance of chastity, the necessary qualification of their 
exalted rank. In contrast to the Christian conception of per- 
sonal moral responsibility, these sects customarily regarded 
wine and women as responsible for violations of their ethical 
codes instead of their own desires and passions.” Such 
Gnostic beliefs as these aroused a persistent Christian oppo- 
sition and gave both emphasis and direction to Christian 
thought on the nature and use of wine and strong drink. 
The Gnostics were not the only heretical and pagan sects 
with which Christianity fought a winning battle. One of 
the most deadly of the foes of Christianity was Manichaean- 
ism. ‘The tenets of this faith had a peculiar attraction for 
many of the best minds of the age as well as for the masses. 
Their beliefs rested on much the same doctrines as did those 
of the Gnostic sects. There was the same theory of a dual- 
istic creation and its logical inference that all matter was 
evil. Wine as the cause of so much evil in this world was 
shunned by the Manichaean “ perfectus”’. In his opinion, 
it was sacrilegious even to touch wine, and to express his 
contempt, he called it the poisonous filth of a race of dark- 
ness.* But the mass of the Manichaeans did not follow the 


1 Theodoret, Haeret. Fabularum Compendium, i, 20 (PG, |xxxiii, 469) ; 
Epiphanius, Panarion, haer. 45, 1.2-21.1 (GCS, xxxi, 199-200). 

2“ Severians” Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, 
and Schools of Religious Thought, ed. by J. H. Blunt (Philadelphia, 
1874), PP. 557-558. 

* Augustine, Contra Faustum, lib. xx, c. 13 (Corpus Scriptorum Ec- 
clesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. xxv, i, pp. 552-553). Cf. infra, p. 127. 
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examples of the Elect in abstaining from wine, but used it 
freely according to the social custom of that day.* What 
the Manichaeans thought of drunkenness is revealed in some 
fragments discovered in central Asia. One fragment pic- 
tures vividly the mad and shameless conduct of a drunkard 
and then his remorse and horror upon returning to sober- 
ness. The action of drinking on lust is compared to the 
action of fire on dry wood.” Another fragment, which is 
paralleled in form and thought in Greek poems,’ describes 
the progressive consequences of drinking: 


[ From wine and drunkenness nine kinds of harms and sins arise. 
First, that one becomes out of his senses. Second, that one 
becomes sad. Third, that he becomes remorseful. Fourth, 
that he becomes foolish-talking. Fifth, that he becomes fear- 
mem ainowsoixth. he sees retribution, 00) (The text) 1s 
broken here as well as in the seventh). Eighth, that he becomes 
lustful and shameless.* .. . ) 


Like the Gnostic sects, the Manichaeans became the expo- 
nents of ideas which furnished the occasion and motive for 
many a Christian refutation of their heretical principles and 
practices. 

(r he last of the influences which were so potent in mould- 


1F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees (Cambridge, 1925), 
pp. 60-61. 

2A. von Le Coq, “ Tiirkische Manichaica aus Chotscho I,” Abhand- 
lungen der Konighlich-Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil. 
hist. Klasse, 1911, Anhang, Abh. vi, pp. 5-6. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 58. 

*F. W. K. Miller, “ Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus 
Turfan, Chinesiasch-Turkistan, II Teil,” Abhandlungen der Koniglich- 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil. hist. Abh. nicht zur 
Akademie gehor. Gelehrter, 1904, ii, p. 89. Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson of Columbia University has called my attention to this and 
the preceding fragment and has had the kindness to translate this frag- 
ment from Turfan Pahlavi into English. 
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ing the life and thought of the Early Church were the ascetic 
tendencies present and implied in the Christian Gospels) 
These strong ascetic tendencies were reinforced by an en- 
vironment in which such ascetic ideas were quite common 
and indeed strongly praised.* Since all could not lead the 
life which the ideal demanded, there soon arose two views 
of life. Wor those who would be perfect there was the 
higher stage of morality, and for those who would fulfill 
the ordinary requirements of the faith, a lower stage.\ The 
expression of this ascetic movement with its double concep- 
tion of morality is seen without the Church in the Montanist 
sects and within the Church especially in that type of life 
known as monasticism. But monasticism is only in a sense 
within the Church since it arose because neither the Church 
nor the society of the day was able to satisfy the religious 
longings of a people who desired to practice austerities and 
tc enjoy prayer and contemplation unhindered by the temp- 
tations of the world and of the flesh. Through its constant 
mortification of the flesh and emphasis upon discipline, 
monasticism in practice tended to develop the impression that 
the body was evil. But the ascetic writers rather stress the 
notion that the body is the source of temptation and prone 
to evil and that it is upon disciplinary grounds that abstt- 
nence is advocated rather than upon the ground of any in- 
herently sinful quality in matter. The grounds for absti- 
nence as well as the advocacy of the ascetic ideal constitute 
important elements in the religious background of the Greek 
fathers. 

The Eastern fathers appear to have been prolific writers 
even if their literary output is judged only by the quantity 
of their writings which have survived. Yet as a whole they 
have written surprisingly little upon the nature and use of 
wine and strong drink. Most of them merely comment here 


1Cf. supra, p. 78. 
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and there on some aspect of the problem and even more 
rarely discuss their opinions in the light of their general 
ethical principles. Hence it seems wiser to confine attention 
to those writers who have dealt extensively with the subject 
and who have left a well-rounded exposition of their ideas. 


Of these writers perhaps none is so rich a source for the 
study of social ethics semen Anaad) Greek 
theologian who lived in Alexandria in the closing years of 


the second century A. D. His ethical views are presented in 
a series of treatises which constitute a progressive introduc- 
tion to Christianity. In the first of these, the Instructor, 
Clement is concerned not only with the inculcation of 
Christian principles but also with their application to the 
exigencies of everyday life. This habit of relating theory 
to practice as well as his conception of a progressive course 
of training to educate the future Christian indicate that 
Clement was very much a Greek in his point of view.” Yet 
the basic principles of his ethics are clearly Christian even 
if the form and structure be often Greek. The goal of life 
is eternal rest in God and the achievement of this ideal re- 
quires regulation of conduct in accordance with the teaching 
of the Logos and the acquisition of those virtues which 
alone make possible the completion of the heavenward 
journey.° 

Clement begins his discussion of the ethics of drink- 


1 The first, the Exhortation to the Heathen, denounces the evils of 
pagan civilization and contrasts the superiority of Christianity to it; the 
second, the Paedogogus or Instructor, propounds the principles and 
practice of Christian living for the edification of a pagan just converted ; 
the third, the Stromata or Miscellanies, deals in a philosophic spirit with 
the higher stages of Christian faith and experience. 

2C. E. Luthardt, History of Christian Ethics (Edinburgh, 1889), vol. 
Watie 1 37: 

37T. C. Hall, History of Ethics within Organized Christianity (New 
York, 1910), p. 151. 
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ing by pointing out that while Christians may partake of all 
things, it is not always expedient for them to do so. In 
judging the expediency of any action, they must consider not 
only the occasion, the time and the manner, but also the ends.* 
First they must consider the ultimate ends and sanctions. 
(God did not grant food and drink to men for the sake of 
pleasure but for the purpose of sustaining and aiding them 
in their struggle to attain eternal life.? He has given a direct 
sanction for the use of wine by making it a part of His 
creation, all of which is inherently good because of its Divine 
origin. The Son of Man has further given approval of the 
use of wine through His own actions and has also thereby 
set an example which serves as a historic precedent.® 

But in addition to ultimate ends and sanctions, Christians 
must also consider immediate ends, times and occasions. 
The Encratites may stress the nature of a thing, but Chris- 
tians should stress the use. ‘‘For it is not that which enter- 
eth in that defileth a man but that which goes out of the 
mouth.” The natural use of food is indifferent. For 
neither if we eat are we the better nor if we eat not are we 
the worse.* Wine is especially adapted to fulfil certain needs 
and functions. | Clement. recommends wine as a medi- 
cine and as a tonic.” Wine is also useful in old age and 
cold weather, in moderate quantities, to cheer and warm th 
heart and to dispel the chill and coldness from the portal 


1Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, lib. ii, c. I. 14; 3-5 (Die 
Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 
(GCS), Bd. xii, pp. 163-164). 

3 Ibid., ii, I. I, 4-2, I; ii, 1. 14, 6 (GCS, xii, 154, 164). 

5 [bid., ii, 2. 23, 3; ii, 2. 32; 2-4 (GCS, xii, 170, 175-176). 

4Ibid., Paed., ii, 1. 8. 4-9. I, quoting Matt. 15:11 and I Cor. 8:8 
(GCS, xii, 159). 

§ Tbid., ii, 2. 19, 1 (GCS, xii, 167). 

* [bid., ii, 2. 22, 1-4 (GCS, xii, 169). 
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As a means of quenching thirst Clement prefers water to 
wine.* (But when wine is used, he advises a very liberal 
use of water in mixing it and then counsels that it be not 
drunk as if it were water.” ) 

While the manner of the use of wine is somewhat bound 
up with the occasion, time and purpose, yet it retains enough 
of its own character to warrant separate consideration. The 
question is one of quantity. Since moderate use and exces- 
sive use of wine produce different consequences, each has its 
own moral implications. Excess, which in all things is an 
evil, is especially reprehensible in the matter of food.* For 
excess leads both to gluttony and to drunkenness. Gluttony 
or full-feeding produces uneasiness, forgetfulness and fool- 
ishness in the soul, and renders the body prone to disease.‘ 
The gluttonous sacrifice reason, friendship and life for the 
gratification of their stomachs.° Isaiah denounces these as 
wretched and regards such luxury as sin.° When excess in 
eating is coupled with excess in drinking, the extreme of in- 
temperance is present." Drunkenness, the other consequence 
of excess, is equally shameful and disgusting: 


You may see some of them, half drunk, staggering with crowns 
round their necks like wine jars, vomiting drink on one another 
in the name of good fellowship; and others, full of the effects 
of their drunken nausea, dirty, pale in the face, livid, and above 
yesterday’s bout pouring still another bout to last until next 
morning. It is well, my friends, it is well to make our acquain- 
tance with this picture at the greatest possible distance from it, 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Paed., ii, 2. 19, 2 (GCS, xii, 167). 
2 Tbid., ii,, 2. 23, 3-24, 1 (GCS, xii, 170). | 

8 [bid., ii, 1. 14, 4 (GCS, xii, 162). 

4 [bid., ii, 1. 17, 3 (GCS, xii, 166). 

5 Tbid., ii, 1. 7, 3-4 (GCS, ‘xii, 158). 

* [bid., ii, 1. 8, 1-2 (GCS, xii, 159). 

' [bid., ii, 1. 13, 2 (GCS, xii, 163). 
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and to frame ourselves to what is better, dreading lest we also 
become a like spectacle and laughing-stock to others.* 


(Drunkenness is extremely dangerous to the youth of both 
sexes and to women in particular. For drunkenness kindles 
wild impulses, burning lusts and fiery habits in the young.) 
Women when drunk succumb to immorality and drag men 
with them to destruction.” Physical disturbances in the 
body, the derangement of the brain, liver and heart, induce 
voluptuousness and anger.’ Quite as offensive as the phys- 
ical results of drunkenness are exhibitions of atrocious and 
indecent manners in drinking. Christians ought to be care- 
ful not to drink with contorted faces, not to grasp the cup 
too eagerly, not to roll their eyes indecently before drinking, 
not to drain the cup at a draught intemperately, not to splash 
their chins nor drench their garments while gulping down 
the liquor, their faces fairly filling the bowls and being 
nearly drowned in them. Warlike nations like the Scyth- 
ians, Celts, Iberians and Thracians, may be addicted to in- 
toxication and think it an honorable and happy pursuit, but 
peaceful Christians must take heed of the warnings of the 
Scripture.* Such a life as this, if idleness with its agitation 
about luxurious living and drinking can be called life, the 
Divine Wisdom looks on with contempt, and commands her 
children,“ Be not a wine-bibber, nor spend your money for 
entertainments and purchase of flesh; for every drunkard 
and fornicator will become a beggar and every sluggard shall 
be clothed in tatters and rags. For every one that is not 
awake to wisdom, but is steeped in wine, is a sluggard.” 
To these warnings Scripture adds others. The drunkard’s 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Paed., ii, 2. 26, 1-3 (GCS, xii, 171-172). 
2 [bid., ii, 2. 20. 3-21. I, 33. 1-5 (GCS, xii, 168, 176). 

3 Tbid., ii, 2. 34, 2-3 (GCS, xii, 177). 

*Tbid., 11, 2.31, 1-32, 1 (GCS, xii, 175): 
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life is one of clamor, quarrels, babbling, remorse and physical 
ills. He is dead to spiritual influences and consequently his 
life is headed for destruction.* It is with reason that the 
Instructor warns ‘‘ Drink not wine to drunkenness,” and 
pictures the perils in the simile of the dangers of a shipwreck 


. in which the body when it has once sunk like a ship 
descends to the depths of turpitude, overwhelmed by the huge 
waves of wine; and the helmsman, the human mind, is tossed by 
the waves of drunkenness which tower above, and buried in the 
trough of the sea, is blinded by the darkness of the tempest, 
having drifted away from the haven of truth, until, dashing on 
the rocks beneath the sea, it perishes, driven by itself into 
luxuries.” ; 


Balancing his condemnation of excessive use of wine is 
Clement’s approval of its moderate use. GAN joy of the 
soul and heart was wine created from the beginning when 
drunk in moderate sufficiency.” *) This approval is in ac- 
cordance with his general belief that middle courses are good 
and extremes dangerous.* ‘Clement singles out the virtue 
of temperance for special praise, for it is the base upon 
which all other virtues rest.°. When this virtue is present, 
all other virtues are also present. Temperance is that quality 
which does not overstep what appears to be in accordance 
with right reason, and a state of mind which, by choosing and 
avoiding, preserves the judgments of wisdom. While God 
does not need this virtue, our nature requires self-restraint 
that by disciplining itself to the need of little, it may draw 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Paed., ii, 2. 27, I-5 quoting Proverb 23: 30 
(GCS, cii, 172). 

2 Tbid., ii, 2. 28, 1-3 (GCS, xii, 173). 

3 Ibid., ii, 2. 23, 3 quoting Eccles. 31:27 (GCS, xii, 170). 

#1 bid., i, 2. 16, 4.(¢GCS, xii, .166): 

5 Idem, Stromata, ii, 20. 105, 1 (GCS, xv, 170). 
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as near the Divine Nature as our mortal natures permit.* 
To be like God is to be truly temperate.” A temperate man 
is known by his actions. At dinner, out of respect for his 
host, he partakes of what is set before him but makes little 
of food and drink.* He indulges in small quantities delib- 
erately with no display of avidity and occasionally stops to 
show his indifference.* The temperate man does not indulge 
in the bad manners of others at the table but leaves the 
banquet before the rest of the guests.” One kind of wine 
is sufficient for him even though the others revel in many 
brands.° He keeps well within the limits of drunkenness, 
boundaries defined by loss of control of the reason, of the 
memory and of the body.’ In eating and drinking the tem- 
perate man’s perfect model is Jesus ‘Christ who taught His 
followers to drink moderately and with a sense of decorum 
and propriety.® 

‘While we may drink to satisfy our thirst and use wine in 
moderation for certain purposes, (Clement points out that 
the use of wine is perilous.* \{Those who do all that is law- 
ful quickly fall into doing what is unlawful.) Christians 
should be suspicious of customs leading to temptation and 
should avoid festivals where sin is likely to occur." They 
must guard against those articles of food which stimulate 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, ii, 18. 79, 5-81, 1 (GCS, xv, 154). 
2 [bid., ii, 19. 97, 1 (GCS, xv, 166). 

* Idem, Paed. ii, 1. 10, 2 (GCS, xii, 160). 

4 Tbid., ii, 7. 55, 1-2 (GCS, xii, 190-191). 

6 [bid., ii, 7. 55, 3-56, 2 (GCS, xii, 191). 

6 Jbid., 11, 2. 30, 2 (GCS, xii, 174); 

7 Ibid.,*ii, 2. 22, 4 (GCS, xii, 169). 

8 Tbid., ii, 2. 32, 2-4 (GCS, xii, 175-176). 

PiLDId.. M1, 2.190, 27S. exit Ia 

10 Tbid., ii, 1. 14, 3 (GCS, xii, 163-164). 

1 Jbid., ii, 1.9, 4; ii, 7. 53, 5 (GCS, xii, 160, 190). 
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the appetites and remember that by keeping their pleasures 
under control they may prevent breaches of chastity." Men 
should not be slaves to pleasures and appetites to which even 
animals are indifferent. They should rule foods and not 
feed themselves for death like cattle. There are plenty of 
plain and simple foods which produce health and strength 
without resorting to luxuries which lead into sin. ?( The 
destiny of man is to use the Father’s gifts wisely, to rule 
over himself and enjoy Divine food and contemplation, not 
to make a God of his belly, for the end of those who do 
thus is destruction.* 

(Though Christians do not sin if they drink wine and are 
not bound in conscience to abstain,’ yet voluntary abstinence 
is extremely praiseworthy. ) Clement admires those who 
have adopted an austere mode of life, and who are fond of 
water, the medicine of temperance, and who avoid wine as 
far as possible, shunning it as they would the danger of fire. 
It is also advisable for girls and boys to keep as far away 
as possible from this medicine. For it is not right to pour 
into the youthful season of life the hottest of all liquids, 
wine, adding, as it were, fire to fire.* Divine studies also 
suffer from too much wine.’ In regard to the grounds for 
abstinence, Clement relies almost entirely upon the teach- 
ings of St. Paul. Christians ought not to drink what has 
been dedicated to demons or idols.* Rather they ought to 
be examples to one another and to the heathen. Thus by 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Paed., ii, 1. 9, 1; ii, 1.15, 1 (GCS, xii, 150, 164). 
2 Ibid., ii, 1. 9, 2-4 (GCS, xii, 159-160). 

SITAR Sal tition en (Cr Co, <ibst54,0159)) 4 

4 Thid., ii, 1. 9, 2; ii, 1. 18, 3 (GCS, xii, 160, 167). 

5 Ibid., ii, 1. 11, 1 (GCS, xii, 161). 

6 Ibid., ii, 2. 20, 2-4 (GCS, xii, 168). 

* J bid., 11, 2. 22, 1 (GCS, xii, 169); 

®/bid., ii, 1. 8, 4 (GCS, xii, 159). 
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voluntary abstinence they may save their weaker brethren 
from falling into sin and by this example of self-restraint 
may persuade the heathen to adopt a life of virtue.t ‘While 
it is good to be temperate, Clement believes that it is 
better to be abstinent. In reality we cannot possess the one 
quality without the other, for temperance is not attained by 
excess.” 

Differing greatly from Clement in background and 
character, yet strangely alike in point of view was St. Basil, 
the great administrator and exponent of monasticism im the 
Eastern world of the fourth century. His writings present 
opinions drawn from all schools of knowledge, but the force 
of his personality has infused them with a spirit which gives 
them a distinctive quality. Behind his words stands a strong 
and forceful character, a strange combination of eastern 
pride, gravity and austerity, and of Greek keenness, urbanity 
and proportion. His style cannot perhaps be better described 
than in Leigh-Bennett’s translation of Dupin’s words in the 
Bibliotheque des auteurs ecclésiastiques: 


No author’s writings . . . make a stronger impression than 
Basil’s. He describes things so vividly, he explains His argu- 
ments with so much force, he pushes them so vigorously, he 
draws such horrible pictures of vice and exhorts so persuasively 
to virtue, his instruction is so ample and profitable, that it is 
impossible to read his works, without conceiving a love of 
virtue and a hatred of vice. . . . His expressions are subline, 
his style elegant, neat and unaffected. He persuades so pleas- 
antly, he explains things so clearly, he seems to present things in 
so reasonable a light, that he may be considered as a model to 
approach Demosthenes and the best orators of antiquity.® 

St. Basil preached two sermons on drunkenness which re- 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Paed., ii, 1. 10, 4 (GCS, xii, 161). 

3 Tbid., ii, 1. 14, 3 (GCS, xii, 163-164). 

*E. Leigh-Bennett, Handbook of the Early Christian Fathers (London, 
1920), pp. 206-207. 
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veal his thought in some detail.t Since they both are so 
similar in arrangement and content, and so often identical in 
words, it is well to select and discuss one of them, using the 
other to confirm and illustrate it. The exact order of his 
sermon will not be followed as it is loosely organized and 
frequently repetitious, but rather the approximate develop- 
ment of his thought. 

The occasion of the sermon was a scandal which had 
occurred on Easter Sunday. Some girls had entered the 
Basilica of the Martyrs in Antioch and there began to dance 
and sing in a most indecent manner, showing not only an 
utter disregard for the holiness of the day but also for the 
sanctity of the place. St. Basil is particularly grieved at see- 
ing such an indecent display because he had spent the last 
seven weeks trying to inculcate Christian ideals and practices 
for the uplifting of his flock. And this outrage takes place 
spite of his efforts. Though conscious of the nearly utter 
futility of his action, St. Basil feels it his duty to continue his 
admonitions and preaching. 

St. Basi] begins his discourse by showing the true purpose 
of wine. (Wine is a creation of God given to the sober that 
they may strengthen their weakness, but not given to the in- 
temperate as an instrument of lasciviousness.” 7 When men 
abuse the Father’s gifts and disregard His purpose by drink- 
ing to excess, they are not to be pitied.* For they assume 

1 Basil, Homilia XIV, In Ebriosos (J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus, Series Graeca (PG), vol. xxxi, pp. 444-464); Sermo XVI 
De Ingluvie et Ebrietate, (PG, xxxii, 1316-1328). The ancient sermon 
was not an extempore address which impressed only the audience which 
was present when delivered. Frequently it was written for distribution 
and often it was re-read or re-preached at later opportunities. The ser- 
mons of great and important preachers like St. Basil and St. Chrysostom 
probably reached a large number of Christians. They are apt, however, 
to present overdrawn pictures and hence must be used with this caution 
in mind. 

2 Idem, Hom. xiv, 1 (PG, xxxi, 445, 448). 

8 Idem, Sermo, xiv, 4 (PG, xxxii, 1326) ; Hom. xiv, 4 (PG, xxxi, 452). 
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that state from free choice. The evil implications of this 
state are seen in the description of drunkenness as the parent 
of iniquity and the enemy of all virtues. The physical and 
moral consequences are appalling. The effects quite natur- 
ally vary somewhat with individuals. Some laugh, others 
weep; some are bold, others timid; some shout and raise 
tumults, others are like dead in their heavy sleep.” Different 
parts of the body suffer the penalties of drunkenness. There 
are severe pains in the head, heavy breathing, fetid breath, 
leaden eyes, shaky feet and a trembling body.* If drunken- 
ness becomes habitual, the body slowly weakens and decays 
until it becomes like clay.* These physical effects act with- 
out delay, and what makes matters worse, drugs are added 
which not only intensify these symptoms but also stimulate 
an habitual craving for drink.° The body, ill fitted for such 
severe treatment, inevitably succumbs to physical weakness 
and sin.° 

The moral consequences follow both from the physical 
effects and from the inversion of values which drunkenness 
causes as it leaps into the soul through the desires." Man 
is deprived of both his rational and spiritual faculties. The 
brave become cowardly; the modest, shameless.” Human 
beings are superior to animals in their possession of reason, 
but when they lose this, they descend to the level of the 
beasts of burden; yes, even further, for men, maddened and 
heated by wine, disregard in the matters of sex, limits which 


1 Basil, Hom. xiv, 2 (PG, xxxi, 448). 

2 Tbid., 3 (PG, xxxi, 440). 

* Tbid.,§ (PG, xxxi, 453, 450): 

4 Jbid., 6 (PG, xxxi, 456) ; Sermo, xvi, 5 (PG, xxxii, 1328). 

5 Tdem, Hom. xiv, 4 (PG, xxxi, 452) ; Sermo, xvi, 4 (PG, xxxii, 1325). 
° Idem, Hom. xiv, 5 (PG, xxxi, 453). 

"Tbid., 2 (PG, xxxi, 448). 

8 Ibid., 3 (PG, xxxi, 449). 
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even dumb animals respect.._ Women behave like common 
harlots.* Just as water is the adversary of fire, so wine is 
the extinguisher of reason.* Let Christians beware of the 
lot of the drunken soldier. What a miserable spectacle! 
A soldier in the flower of his youth and renowned for mili- 
tary exploits, the terror of his enemies, cannot even stand 
upright and walk home but has to be carried on the shoul- 
ders of his friends —a laughing-stock to the boys in the 
forum. What the enemies were unable to do, wine quickly 
accomplished. To illustrate further the nature of the spirit- 
ual consequences of drunkenness, St. Basil cites the teaching 
of Isaiah. Those who go early to the taverns and spend the 
day in drinking and in making preparations for drinking 
miss the spiritual values and heavenly treasures directly be- 
fore their eyes.* Such pleasures also destroy spiritual capac- 
ities and faculties. Drunkards, indeed, take vengeance upon 
themselves both here and in the hereafter. Their banquets 
result in strife and disgusting contests, over which the devil 
presides and sin is the reward of victory.° The gates of 
heaven are barred to drunkards and endless menial tasks 
await them in hell.° 

In order to make possible the exercise of moderation, 
nature has endowed men with virtues. Temperance is uni- 
versally praised as one of the virtues which is related to the 
soul in a special manner." Moderation in eating and drink- 
ing, though apparently a matter quite easy to speak of, in 


1 Basil, Hom. xiv, 3 (PG, xxxi, 448-449); Sermo xvi, 2, 3 (PG, 
XXXii, 1320-1324). 

2 Idem, Hom. xiv, 8 (PG, xxx1, 460). 

3 Ibid., 2 (PG, xxxi, 448) ; Sermo xvi, 3 (PG, xxxii, 1324). 

47dem, Hom. xiv, 6, 7 (PG, xxxi, 456-457); Sermo xvi, 3 (PG, 
Sexi 1325) 

5 Idem, Sermo xvi, 3 (PG, xxxii, 1321). 

6 Ibid., 5 (PG, xxxii, 1327). 

Idem, Homilia ix, In Hexaemeron, 4 (PG, xxix, 196). 
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actual practice requires no light struggle to maintain.* 
Therefore Christians should at least take precautions not to 
expose themselves to possible temptation. They should 
avoid sumptuous tables and luxurious modes of living. For 
a man in good health bread, water and vegetables are suffi- 
cient to enable him to carry on his work.” The best measure 
for the use of wine is the need of the body.’ In eating, 
Christians should avoid exhibitions of gluttony, and in 
everything that concerns pleasure should maintain modera- 
tion, quiet and self-control. They should certainly not 
change their simple mode of living to accommodate the 
palates of their pleasure-loving guests.” They ought not to 
be enslaved by wine nor be lovers of the pleasures of eating 
and drinking, for every man that strives for the mastery is 
temperate in all things.® 

In discussing abstinence St. Basil clearly reflects his in- 
terest in the monastic life as well as his love of order and 
reasonable regulation. His monastic regulations will be dis- 
cussed in another chapter‘ but here it is better to consider 
only several specific recommendations for abstinence from 
wine drinking and his general ascetic principles. Since 
drinking frequently leads to drunkenness, certain individuals 
like rulers or those who occupy responsible positions ought 
to abstain from wine entirely.* In fact all who receive 
harmful effects, bodily or spiritual, ought to abstain. St. 
Basil’s attitude towards abstinence is determined by his 


1 Basil, Epistolarum Classis II, epist. clxxiii (PG, xxxii, 649). 
2 Idem, Epistolarum Classis I, epist. ii, 6 (PG, xxxii, 232). 

3 Idem, Sermo xvi, 4 (PG, xxxii, 1324). 

*Tdem, Epistolarum Classis I, epist. ii, 6 (PG, xxxil, 232). 

5 Idem, Sermo xvi, 1 (PG, xxxii, 1316). 

6 Idem, Epistolarum Classis I, epist. i, 1 (PG, xxxii, 289). 

7 Cf. infra, pp. 145-147. 

8 Idem, Sermo xvi, 5 (PG, xxxii, 1325). 
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evalution of chief purposes and meaning of life. The goal 
of life is union with Almighty God in the life after death 
and this union may be achieved by conducting life in accord- 
ance with the precepts of the Gospels. This life is concerned 
with the acquisition of virtues which enable man to discharge 
his duties here and to ascend to the contemplation of God. 
In practice this requires voluntary abstinence to win the 
fruits of love and the avoidance of temptation to free the 
mind from its earthly shackles. (The price of the Christian 
life is discipline but the prize is eternal life) 

With St. Chrysostom the discussion of opinions of the 
Eastern fathers tpon the nature and use of wine and strong 
drink may well be closed. For he not only sums up what 
is best in the thought of the Eastern fathers, but also is the 
last great exponent of Eastern patristic Christianity. Deeply 
learned in the Sacred Scriptures and burning with a zeal for 
righteousness, St. Chrysostom possessed the ideal equipment 
and temperament of a great preacher. Cardinal Newman 
has eloquently expressed the salient traits of his character 
in these words: “. . a bright and cheerful and gentle 
soul, whose unrivalled charm lay in his singleness of pur- 
pose, his fixed grasp of aim, his noble earnestness; he had 
a sensitive heart, a temperament open to emotion and im- 
pulse, and all was elevated, refined and transformed by the 
fouchror heaven’ 24. (077 

The sharpness and explicitness of St. Chrysostom’s notion 
of the nature of wine is due to his desire to correct certain 
erroneous opinions which were entertained in his day. 
Heretics considered that wine was evil because God had 
created it, and some simple people even advocated the aboli- 
tion of wine because they believed that it was the cause of 
drunkenness.? In reality the evil of wine inheres in its use 


1 Leigh-Bennett, Handbook of the Early Christian Fathers, p. 270. 


2 Chrysostom, Ad Populum Antiochenum, Homilia i, sec. 4 (PG, xlix, 
22). 
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and not in its nature. Men can and do drink wine without 
getting drunk.* Wine, indeed, is a work of God and hence 
good in its nature, whereas drunkenness is a work of the 
devil and therefore evil.” God has sanctioned its use under 
cerain conditions and for certain approved ends, but man 
has exposed this gift of God to thesridicule of fools and 
has stained it with intemperance.* Wine was given to 
make us cheerful, not to make us behave shamefully; to 
make us laugh, not a laughing-stock; to make us healthy, 
not sick; to mend the weakness of the body, not to under- 
mine the soul.” ‘Avani throats were fashioned to send 
forth holy praises and Christian advice, not to glut with 
putrid wine.” If wine had been among forbidden things, 
St. Paul would not have permitted its use. But as a matter 
of fact in the case of St. Timothy he advocated its use as a 
medicine and thus established a precedent.’ Also the case of 
St. Paul proves that the use of wine does not bar the 
gates of heaven, for St. Paul drank wine and ascended into 
heaven, but the devil, who neither ate nor drank, fell.® 
Wine, therefore, is inherently good and a Christian may 
enjoy its proper and legitimate uses. 

‘St. Chrysostom states the meaning and implication of a 


1 Chrysostom, In Homilian contra Ebriosos, et de Resurrectione, sec. I 
(PG, 1, 433). 

*Idem, Ad Pop. Antioch. Hom. i, 4 (PG, xlix, 22). 

8Idem, Ecloga de Ingluvie et Ebrietate, Homilia xii (PG, Ixiii, 
649-650). 

4 Idem, In Matthaeum, Homilia lvii al. Iviti, sec. 5 (PG, Iviii, 
564); the same thought is also found: idem, Ecloga de Ingluvie et 
Ebrietate, Hom. xii (PG, Ixiii, 650) ; idem, Ad Pop. Antioch. Hom. i, 4 
CPG, xlix,t22) 

5 Idem, Ecloga de Ingluvie et Ebrietate, Hom. xii (PG, Ixiii, 650). 

‘Idem, Ad Pop. Antioch. Hom. i, 4 (PG, xlix, 22). 

7 Tbid., 2, 3 (PG, xlix, 19-20). 

8 Idem, Homilia XV, sec. 3 (PG, xlix, 158). 
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life of drunkenness and luxury in very plain words and by 
a series of contrasts with the temperate life further inten- 
sifies the outlines of his description. Evil will and the de- 
sires are the real causes of drunkenness. Many things be- 
sides wine may be the instruments of its inception.* The 
drunkard leads an ugly life which mars the beauty of the 
body as well as that of the soul.” Indeed the body of the 
drunkard is the dead tomb of the soul.* The life of the 
drunkard is equally reprehensible from the individual and 
social point of view: % 


(p or what is a more wretched thing than drunkenness! The 
drunkard is a living corpse. Drunkenness is a self-chosen 
demon, a disease without excuse, an overthrow that admits no 
apology, a common shame of our race. The drunkard is not 
only useless in our assemblies and in the conduct of public and 
private affairs, but what is more the mere sight of him is the 
most disgusting of all things as he exhales foul odors, belching 
and gaping; the utterances of the intoxicated are alike unpleas- 
ant and offensive and fill those who see and converse with him 
with the utmost disgust.* 


(The drunkard is more miserable than a corpse, for he is 
exposed to the laughter of the public, the shame of his 
friends and the derision of his enemies.’ All parts of his 
body become the sewers of sin and he wallows in the mires 
of lust. He oversteps the limits which even pigs, donkeys 
and dogs observe.® He is dead to advice.’ The drunkard’s 


1 Chrysostom, In Hom. contra Ebriosos, et de Resurrectione, 1 (PG, 
I, 433-434). 

2 Idem, In Acta Apostolorum, Homilia xxvii, séc. 2 (PG, 1x, 207). 

3 Idem, In Hom. conira Ebriosos, et de Resurrectione, 2 (PG, i, 435). 

4Idem, Ad Pop. Antioch, Hom. i, 5 (PG, xlix, 22). 

5 Idem, Ecloga de Ingluvie et Ebrietate, Hom. xii (PG, Ixiii, 652). 

6 [bid., xii (PG, Ixiii, 649). 

7 [bid., xii (PG, 1xiii, 647). 
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mind seethes with a war of the passions and a tempest of 
perverse thoughts while his body is weakened, relaxed and 
reduced to a state of exhaustion by continual swilling of 
wine. At night he sleeps fitfully and his dreams are fright- 
ful.2 The consequences do not last for one day only but 
just as a fever leaves marks of its ravages after its depar- 
ture, so drunkenness leaves its victims with paralyzed bodies, 
agitated souls and reasonless minds. As a ship with super- 
fluous cargo is wholly lost in a wreck at sea, so our sur- 
charged bodies are totally submerged in case of disaster. 
The drunkard casts upon the sea of iniquity all the good 
things of this life. In addition, the Kingdom of Heaven is 
closed to him: 


Be not deceived [it is said] no drunkards, no revelers, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. And why do I speak of a king- 
dom? Why, with drunkenness, one cannot even see the present. 
For indeed drunkenness turns our days into nights, and the light 
into darkness. And even though their eyes are open, the drunk- 
ards do not see what is close at hand.° J 


Rational creatures should not act worse than beasts in the 
use of food. To the life of darkness and death led by the 
drunkard with its despondencies, madness, infirmity, ridi- 
cule and reproach here on earth and its loss of the kingdom 
in. the hereafter, the Christian should prefer the life of light 
and blessedness in the presence of Almighty God.* 
Temperance is not a native endowment but a virtue 
acquired by discipline. ) Unless nourished and preserved, its 
speed of departure matches the speed of its acquisition.° 


1 Chrysostom, Ad Pop. Antioch. Hom. i, 4 (PG, xlix, 22). 

Idem, De Ingluvie et Ebrietate, Hom. xii (PG, Ixiii, 649). 

3 Idem, In Matthaeum, Hom. vii al. lviii, 5, quoting I Cor. 6: 9-10 
(PG, Iviii, 565-566). 

* Ibid., 5 (PG, Iviii, 566) ; idem, Hom. xiv, 3 (PG, Ixii, 567-568). 

5 Idem, Homilia de Capto Eutropia et de Divitiarum Vanitate, sec. 17 
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But when more or less permanently acquired, temperance 
brings forth a rich crop of physical and spiritual fruits. In 
contrast to the sick and weak bodies of the intemperate are 
the vigorous and healthy bodies of the temperate.* But the 
real significance of temperance lies in the soul rather than 
in the body. Temperance is a quality which gives beauty to 
the soul and enables us better to estimate the true values in 
life.” Not only does it protect us against external tempta- 
tion but also it keeps our passions under control. The tem- 
perate man enjoys real happiness. He eats as much as 
brings true pleasure, nourishes his body and renders it obe- 
dient and fit to fulfil its Christian functions.* His ideal is 
the life of Jesus Christ which was the perfect embodiment 
of temperance, and by following His example the temperate 
man gains the Heavenly Kingdom.* 

In dealing with abstinence from wine St. Chrysostom 
centers his discussion upon St. Paul’s advice to St. Timothy, 
“Drink a little wine for thy stomach’s sake.’”’ The words 
of St. Paul must not be construed as a permission to drink 
wine freely. Rather they constitute a recommendation for 
abstinence. For St. Timothy was conscious of the difficul- 
ties of keeping his youthful body under strict control and 
hence avoided wine because it might disturb the reins of 
control. But when an illness gradually undermined his 
strength, St. Paul advised a little wine to brace his consti- 
tution.” If St. Timothy’s health had not required a little 
wine, it is doubtful whether St. Paul would have recom- 
mended its use at all.° This advice, however, was given in 


1 Chrysostom, 4d Pop. Antioch, Hom. xix, 1 (PG, xlix, 190). 

2Idem, Hom. de Capto Eutropia et de Divitiarum Vamitate, 17 (PG, 
lii, 413). 

3 Idem, Ecloga de Ingluvie et Ebrietate, Hom. xii (PG, Ixiii, 652). 

4 Idem, In Illud; Pater si Possibile est, Transeat, sec. 4 (PG, li, 38). 

’ Jdem, Ad Pop. Antioch, Hom. i, 3 (PG, xlix, 21). 

¢ Ibid., 5 (PG, xlix, 22-23). 
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reality for our benefit to show the proper measure and limit 
of drinking, that is, a little wine to restore health to the 
body, but not enough to cause further diseases.* 

The example of St. Timothy is the ideal for Christians to 
follow in the use of wine. \They should abstain from wine 
except when considerations of health require its use. \But if 
St. Timothy’s example of abstinence makes no appeal, Chris- 
tians at least ought to recognize that popular usage in drink- 
ing generally results in drunkenness and its attendant sins. 
These bring a miserable life on earth which is followed by 
loss of the Heavenly Kingdom in the hereafter. Christians 
may avoid these consequences if they shun the occasions 
when drinking will probably result in drunkenness. Some 
things which may apparently seem indifferent in reality 
gradually lead us into sin. As those who walk near preci- 
pices often fall over, so those who walk near sin often fall 
into sin. ‘Thus if Christians avoid luxuries and sumptuous 
tables, they will entirely avoid drunkenness, indeed they shall 
pluck it up by its very roots.” Indeed the consequences of 
drunkenness and the dangers of drinking are so appalling 
that they alone ought to constitute sufficient grounds for 
voluntary abstinence.* 

Christians, however, must not abstain from wine on 
heretical grounds, for this argument is false and results in 
absurdities. For if the heretic should say “ Would there 
were no wine,” he will say, going on by degrees, would there 
were no steel, because of murderers; no night because of 
the thieves; no light because of the informers; no women 
because of adulteries; and in a word you will destroy all.” * 


1 Chrysostom, Ad Pop. Antioch. 4 (PG, xlix, 21). 

2Idem, In Mattheum, Hom. \vii al. lviii, 5 (PG, lviii, 564-566). 

3 Idem, Ad Pop. Antioch. Hom. xv, 4 (PG, xlix, 158-159). 
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In answer to such let it be said: ‘‘ Let there be no drunken- 
ness; for wine is the work of God, but drunkenness is the 
work of the devil. It is not wine, but intemperance which 
causes drunkenness. Do not accuse that which is the work- 
manship of God, but accuse the madness of a fellow mor- 
tal.’* True abstinence is abstinence from sin and drunken- 
ness and not from the proper uses of the gifts of God.’ 
Though the writers selected to illustrate the teaching of 
the Eastern fathers may appear to be rather ascetical in their 
ethical outlook, yet the Church regarded them as among the 
best expounders of her teaching. ‘These outstanding relig- 
ious figures clearly reflect the spirit of the higher morality 
and their religious viewpoint is saturated by a fine sense of 
discrimination in ethical values. Their teaching on the 
nature and use of wine and strong drink is interpreted in 
the light of these ethical values and is expressed in a varying 
mixture of Hellenistic and Christian expressions and words. 
The character, stress and viewpoint of their writings are 
often determined by the fact that they are answers to the 
common heretical opinions of their day. In contrast to the 
heretical principle that matter is evil, these Christian writers 
uniformly affirm the goodness of wine as part of God’s 
creation. Christians are permitted to use wine as they would 
any of God’s other creations but this use is not always ex- 
pedient. Wine must be used for proper ends and in a proper 
manner, that is, for the purposes of which God approves 
and in moderate measure. Excessive use of wine is an evil 
in itself and also leads to the sins of gluttony and drunken- 
ness. These sins are not only appalling in their own conse- 
quences but also lead to other terrible punishments both in 
this world and in the world hereafter. The drunkard lives 
a life of physical distress and spiritual deadness which not 


1 Chrysostom, Ad Pop. Antioch. Hom. x, 4 (PG, xlix, 22). 
2 Idem, Adversus Ebriosos et de Resurrectwone, 1 (PG, 1, 433-434). 
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only brings happiness here but also bars the gates to eternal 
life. Cin view of these consequences which so readily follow 
the drinking of wine, it is the duty of those Christians who 
easily succumb to the influence of wine to become total ab- 
stainers. In fact such a course is advocated, though not 
demanded, of all Christians. (Wet there are other motives 
than these which so vitally concern the future happiness and 
spiritual career of the individual. The most appealing of 
these motives is that of brotherly love. By abstaining from 
wine Christians by their example may convert the heathen 
and keep their own brethren from succumbing to the en- 
ticements of wine. It is upon this social appeal that those 
who would be perfect are asked to become voluntary ab- 
stainers.J In theory, this is the ideal for all Christians, but in 
practice the attainment of the few. 


CHAPTER V 
THE TEACHINGS OF THE WESTERN FATHERS 


ALTHOUGH the Western fathers lived in cultural environ- 
ments which differed in many respects from those of the 
Hast, they had also much in common with the Greek fathers; 
they drew their inspiration and doctrine from the same 
sources, celebrated the same rites and worshipped in much 
the same manner. Indeed the same heretical beliefs and 
ascetic tendencies were also current throughout Christendom 
and these were met with much the same reactions. In the 
West, however, the reaction tended to assume a corporate 
rather than an individual form of expression. Yet because 
there are differences, particularly in spirit, stress and view- 
point, it is well to discuss separately the teachings of the 
Western fathers upon the nature and use of wine and strong 
drink. In dealing with their opinions, the same procedure 
adopted in the previous chapters will be employed. 

The first of the Western fathers to interest himself in the 
ethics of wine drinking was St. Ambrose, the strong 
and able bishop of Milan in the fourth century A. D.* In 
his approach to problems St. Ambrose was ethical rather 
than speculative. His writings are clear and graceful presen- 
tations of orthodox beliefs, but they reveal little interest in 
novelties either of thought or expression. Though the writ- 
ings in themselves do not seem to justify the great reputa- 
tion which St. Ambrose enjoyed in his day, his fame as a 


1For his life and influence, H. B. Workman, “Ambrose of Milan” 

in ERE, vol. i, pp. 373-376; J .L. Davies, ‘“Ambrosius,” Dictionary of 

Christian Biography, edited by W. Smith and H. Wace, vol. i, pp. 91-99. 
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statesman, preacher and ideal exemplar of the Christian life 
surpassed his reputation as an author. In discussing ethical 
questions, St. Ambrose constantly employed Stoic phrase- 
ology and even used Stoic works as models for his own 
treatises. [However this use of Stoic terms and models need 
not imply that he was a Stoic in his ethical viewpoint nor 
even that he was necessarily influenced to a great extent by 
their teachings. There is a distinction which must be care- 
fully drawn between outward form and inner content, be- 
tween words and expressions and the ideas and facts which 
they describe. Every generation employs that vocabulary 
and those models of thought of its own day which are best 
suited to express its ideas. And in St. Ambrose’s day Stoi- 
cism furnished the usual and perhaps the best vehicle for the 
expression of ethical ideas. But though the terminology and 
structure of St. Ambrose’s writings be often pagan, the 
content is thoroughly Christian; for life is clearly viewed 
by him in terms of the Christian revelation rather than in 
terms of contemporary pagan philosophy. 

In discussing the nature and use of wine St. Ambrose 
adopts the position assumed by St. Paul, that while it is law- 
ful to do certain things, it is not always expedient.* It is 
lawful to drink wine and its use as a medicine is especially 
approved, but the use of wine in common practice shows 
that it is a poison. It is even stronger than a poison be- 
cause wine removes poison but poison does not remove 
wine.” The principal vice which springs from wine drink- 
ing is drunkenness and this vice is usually accompanied by 
other vices.* Indeed so closely related are drunkenness and 


1 Ambrose, De Viduis, c. 11, sec. 68 (Migne, PL, xvi, 254). 

2Idem, Epistolarum Classis I, epist. Ixii, sec. 27 (PL, xvi, 1197); 
De Viduis, ii, 68 (PL, xvi, 254); De Helia et Jejunio, c. 14, 51-52 
(Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (CSEL), vol. xxxii, 
pt. 2, pp. 441-443). 

8 Idem, De Abraham, lib. i, c. 6, 57-58 (CSEL, xxxii, I, 2, 539-540). 
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its consequences that both are commonly grouped together 
in any description. 

Drunkenness affects the whole body. The senses especially 
suffer harm. If drunkards see a dog, they think they see a 
lion and flee. A murmur in their ears is like the crashing 
of waves at sea or of waves upon the shore.*- Bloodless 
pallor pours into their faces.?, Their muscles fail to func- 
tion naturally and when they try to walk they wobble badly.’ 
Their passions are inflamed and cannot be held in check. 
Drunkenness is the fomentor of lust and under its influence 
men become like beasts.* Physical violence is also a usual 
companion of drunkenness. Quarrels, weapons and the 
spilling of blood are present where wine is drunk to excess. 
The mind is no longer able to maintain its proper balance. 
An inversion of facts and values ensues. Drunkards imagine 
that each is in every way the equal of the other. The 
pauper does not yield to the rich man, for in drink he does 
not know that he is poor. Though drunkenness tends by 
unanimous consent to reduce all to the same level, the one 
who drinks the most is considered the ruler of them all. 
As ‘fire tests hard iron, so does the fire of wine soften the 
heart of proud men.’ St. Ambrose pictures two scenes from 
the life of his time to illustrate consequences of drunken- 
ness, of which the following extract is selected from the 
description of the poor drunkard: 


Men sit on the doorsteps of inns without a garment and without 
means to defray the expenses of the next day. They pass 
judgment upon commanders and those in authority, indeed they 


1 Ambrose, De Helia et Jejunio, 16, 60 (CSEL, xxxtii, 2, 447). 
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imagine that they themselves rule and command armies. Those 
who in reality are poor become rich while they are drunk. They 
give gold, dispense money to the people and build cities when 
they do not even possess the cost of a drink. For wine is burn- 
ing in them and they do not know what they are talking about. 
They are rich while they are drunk, but as soon as the effects of 
the wine wear off, they discover that they are beggars. They 
drink in one day the labors of many days. In drunkenness 
they rush to arms and weapons supersede goblets. .. . How 
brave men appear to themselves in wine, how wise, how 
eloquent, how handsome and charming when they are not able to 
stand upright!1... 


While St. Ambrose writes much upon the evil conse- 
quences of drinking, he does not neglect the consideration 
of the means and agencies for the control of this evil. The 
virtue of temperance is particularly concerned with the 
ordering of all the natural pleasures.” Both Divine law and 
nature approve its exercise.” So closely related is temper- 
ance to the other virtues that it is possible only to indicate 
the qualities which common opinion has ascribed to it.* 
Temperance is distinguished by tranquility of the mind, the 
zeal for gentleness, the grace of moderation, regard for 
what is virtuous, and reflection upon what is seemly.’ It 
preserves the right method and order in all things that we 
think should be either done or said. But better than any 
definition of this virtue is the manifestation of its meaning 
in the lives of the fathers. Their lives were the living em- 
bodiment of its characteristic qualities.° The possession of 
this virtue adds beauty to the whole life and gives us control 


1 Ambrose, De Helia et Jejunio, 12, 42-44 (CSEL, xxxii, 2, 436). 
2Idem, De Offictis Ministrorum, lib. ti, c. 9, 49 (PL, xvi, 116). 
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Over our passions.* It is universal in its application, for 
temperance can be exercised in matters other than food or 
drink. Women especially ought to seek to acquire this 
virtue and they may see in Judith who conquered Holofernes 
the embodiment of its special benefits. But temperance in 
all our actions takes no small effort to maintain;® and like 
the other prizes of life, it must be zealously pursued. 

Though St. Ambrose praises temperance as the agency of 
control over our passions, he is very conscious of the dangers 
involved in exposing ourselves to temptations. Just as the 
sailor at sea is more open to peril than he who remains on 
land, so temperance existing amid luxury is in a more dan- 
gerous environment than it would be in simple and frugal 
surroundings.* Abstinence is an admirable way of re- 
moving possible sources of temptation. If Christians are 
ignorant of the sources of vice, they are apt to escape its 
clutches.” Again, youth’s power of resistance cannot always 
be relied upon.® Even just men like Noah and Lot have 
succumbed to the enticements of wine.’ If wine can accom- 
plish triumphs over such men, the dangers which frail 
women risk by drinking wine are obvious. So closely re- 
lated are adultery and wine drinking that one does not com- 
monly occur without the other.® 

To satisfy the need of liquid nourishment, water may well 
be used in place of wine. Water indeed not only satisfies 

1 Ambrose, De Offictis Ministrorum, i, 45, 218 (PL, xvi, 88); idem, 
am ocous Cr2,.5.( GSH xxxit2)-7). 

2Idem, Epistolarum Classis I, \xii, 290, 32 (PL, xvi, 1197-1198) ; 
De Viduts, i, 7, 40 (PL, xvi, 246-247). 

3Idem, De Offictis Ministrorum, i, 45, 218 (PL, xvi, 88). 

4 Idem, De Spiritu Sancto, lib. iti, c. 17, 118 (PL, xvi, 805). 

5 Idem, De Virginibus, lib. i, c. 8, 53 (PL, xvi, 203). 
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the thirst but also quenches the flames of youth. Elijah, 
Daniel and Judith seem to have lost no strength because they 
drank water. In fact, abstinence from wine enabled them to 
achieve success. Would that all were able to use water in- 
stead of wine! But because all are not strong enough, the 
Apostle said: “ Use a little wine because of your frequent 
infirmities.” Christians, therefore, should drink wine not 
for the sake of pleasure but for the healing of weakness.* 
Abstinence is enjoined upon the clergy so that they may be 
fitting examples both to the faithful and to the heathen and 
may not disgrace the sacred character of their office.” It is 
a glorious act for anybody to abstain from things allowed, 
especially for the safety of others.® 

Quite different from St. Ambrose in temperament and 
training was St. Jerome, the most industrious if not the most 
learned Christian of his generation. His reputation and in- 
fluence were principally due to his encouragement to monas- 
ticism and his translation of the Scriptures into Latin. His 
writings clearly reflect the emotional personality of their 
author. St. Jerome’s ardent nature fairly bubbles over with 
his intense enthusiasm for the ascetic life. And yet among 
his extravagant and often extreme praises of asceticism 
there appear passages which reveal a genuine sense of bal- 
ance and proportion. St. Jerome gave free play to his feel- 
ings, but when the boundaries of good judgment were clearly 
passed, he tightened the reins and brought his imagination 
under control. His inconsistency, however, is not the only 
factor which makes the interpretation of his writings diffi- 
cult. In his voluminous correspondence he addressed a great 
number and large variety of audiences each of which re- 


1 Ambrose, Epistolarum Classis I, 1xiii, 26-29 (PL, xvi, 1196-1197). 
*Idem, De Offictis Ministrorum, i, 50, 246 (PL, xvi, 96). 
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quired advice suited to its own particular needs. Yet with 
all these elements of apparent contradiction, a unity is given 
to St. Jerome’s writings by his basically ascetic view of life 
and by the moral corruption of the pagan world against 
which he directs so many of his vehement condemnations. 

In dealing with the nature of wine, St. Jerome adopts the 
Scriptural view that all the creation of God is good and may 
be used for the purposes for which it was intended.* Chris- 
tians, therefore, are not to condemn what is created for 
their use, for if they should do so, they would be like Mar- 
cion, Tatian and the other heretics who do not drink wine 
because of their hatred and contempt for its Creator.” The 
Lord Himself drank wine and St. Paul advised Timothy, 
who had a weak stomach, to drink wine in moderation.* 
But though the use of wine was permitted after the deluge, 
its free use was circumscribed by its consecration.* There 
are now approved and disapproved uses. And whatever 
applies to wine, applies equally to the other drinks which 
possess the same intoxicating properties.” 

The use of wine is approved provided that it is directed 
toward proper ends and is drunk in moderate quantity. To 
those like St. Timothy and Paula who have weak constitu- 
tions wine in moderation is recommended to tone the stom- 
ach and to aid the digestion.* Old wine is especially ad- 
vised for the aged who suffer from humors and chilliness.* 
In regard to quantity, drinkers should observe the limits 
which their age, health and constitution require.* In all 


1 Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum, lib. ii, 5 (PL, xxiii, 290-291). 
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cases moderation should be employed. The philosophers are 
right in their opinion that the mean is a virtue and excess a 
vice. Severe fasts and abstinence which cause weakness 
and illness before the foundations of the holy life are laid 
should be avoided.* 

The improper uses of wine are the natural opposites of its 
proper use. St. Jerome feels that it would be tedious to deal 
with all the kinds of insanity that drunkenness causes. He 
does, however, present us with a picture of a drunken ban- 
quet. Some are using cups as weapons and are hurling them 
about; others in torn garments are receiving wounds. Some 
shout, others are quiet. The one who has drunk the most 
is considered the bravest. They vomit as they drink and 
drink as they vomit. The stomach and throat serve one and 
the same function.” The physical effects of drunkenness 
receive little attention since St. Jerome was almost wholly 
interested in the moral consequences. The great sin which 
follows drunkenness is sexual immorality. When the body 
is heated with wine, it soon boils over with lust. Wine 
drinking means self-indulgence, self-indulgence means sen- 
sual gratification, sensual gratification means a breach of 
chastity.” The comic poet well expresses the close connec- 
tion: “ Venus shivers unless Ceres and Bacchus be with 
her.” * ‘Concrete illustrations of this tendency of wine to 
promote lust are seen in the outrages committed by youths 
and the actions of Noah and Lot in the Bible.’ St. Jerome, 
however, excuses both Noah and Lot from serious blame 
because they were not responsible for their actions.®° But 


1 Jerome, Epist. cviii, 21 (CSEL, lv, 337). 

2 Idem, Commentariorum in Epistolam ad Titum Liber I, c. i, v. 7 
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the gravest dangers in drunkenness are the spiritual penal- 
ties. As a work of the flesh allied to luxury, drunkenness 
bars the gates of Heaven.* God also punishes those who 
violate His temple, and our bodies are the Temple of the 
Holy Ghost.* These spiritual penalties far outweigh the 
physical or mental consequences. } 

In discussing abstinence, St. Jerome believes that it is 
better to shun what might attract and lead into sin than to 
expose oneself to the possible temptation. The bodies of 
boys and girls glow with an interior heat which when flushed 
with wine burn with even a greater intensity than fiery Etna 
or Vesusius.* Wine and youth between them kindle the 
fires of sexual pleasure. ‘Therefore boys and girls should 
avoid wine as they would poison and recognize that it is the 
first weapon used by the demons against the young. Neither 
greed, pride nor ambition stir us as wine does. The other 
vices we may escape but this enemy is shut up within us.* 
While it cannot be rooted out, it can be controlled.’ In 
place of wine, therefore, it is advisable for girls and monks 
to drink water, which cools the natural heat of the body. 
Wine should be served only for the young and the sick, and 
then only in moderate quantity to improve the health. The 
simple diet is preferred to the life of luxury.° Bishops and 
priests must lead blameless lives so that they may be ex- 
amples to their flock. To be blameless they must avoid 
faults like drunkenness which lead to breaches of chastity 

1 Jerome, Commentariorum in Epistolam ad Galatas Liber III, c. 5, v. 
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and acquire virtues like moderation which holds in check 
both drunkenness and the passions. Priests who are minis- 
tering in God’s temple are forbidden to drink wine or strong 
drink.* Christians cannot serve both God and Mammon. 
In view of the dangers of wine drinking it is preferable for 
them as a rule to abstain from wine; they cannot be filled 
with the Spirit and wine at the Same time. The one brings 
wisdom, mildness, meekness, respect and chastity, the other 
foolishness, madness, impudence and lust.’ 

The last of the three fathers selected for discussion, and 
undoubtedly the greatest, is St. Augustine, the learned bishop 
of Hippo, whose reputation and influence in his own day are 
only matched by his favorable and widespread reception in 
subsequent generations. An amazingly rich and complex 
group of influences formed the background of his mind. 
As a boy St. Augustine left his Christian home on an intel- 
lectual voyage to the foreign lands of Mani and Plato and 
aS a man returned again under the guidance of St. Ambrose 
and St. Paul to the Christian faith of his childhood. This 
voyaging and dwelling in foreign lands of thought as well as 
years passed in his native land left its impress upon his writ- 
ings. His works, written to different native audiences for 
various purposes at different stages of his intellectual develop- 
ment, reveal apparent contradictions at times and in many 
instances the particular interests at the time of their writing. 
While his thought on the nature and use of wine and strong 
drink is rather a harmonious presentation of Scriptural 
opinions which we have reviewed than an original exposition, 
yet St. Augustine does not hide his personality behind the veil 
of his writings. We perceive a strong but emotional char- 


1 Jerome, Epist., lxix, 8-9 (CSEL, liv, 695-607) ; idem, Commentariorum 
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acter, a man of courageous action as well as deep thought, 
an adventurous seeker after truth as well as a great lover of 
God. Though the enticements of drink held no fascination 
for St. Augustine,> yet he was well acquainted with and 
aware of the consequences of drinking. Contemporary con- 
ditions as well as a wide reading of pagan and Christian 
literature furnished him with a rich background for a con- 
sideration of all matters related to drinking. 

St. Augustine’s opinion of the nature of wine is best re- 
vealed in his writings against the heresies of the Mani- 
chaeans. The Perfect of the Manichaeans abstained from 
wine because wine as a creation of the devil was inherently 
evil.2 But the reasonableness of their beliefs is vitiated by 
its practice. Whatever is evil for the Perfect ought likewise 
to be evil for all the followers of Mani. Since all but the 
Perfect are permitted to drink wine, their belief plainly in- 
volves a logical fallacy. Their foolishness is further shown 
in their grotesque conception of a god who is confined to 
matter in which he undergoes the same trials and suffers the 
same fate as matter itself. The Manichaeans are falsifying 
Christian truths when they assert that Christians worship 
Ceres and Bacchus in the elements of the Eucharist.* In- 
deed they go so far as to affirm that a Manichaean who is 
gluttonous though an abstainer from wine is preferred to a 
Christian who is frugal but drinks a little wine.” The Mani- 
chaeans are really insulting the beneficence of God by ab- 
staining from wine for their alleged motives while Chris- 
tians honor its Creator by enjoying His gifts in the manner 


1 Augustine, Confessiones, lib. x, c. 31, 45 (CSEL, xxxiii, 259-260). 

2 Cf. supra, pp. 94-95. 

3’ Idem, Contra Faustum, lib. xxx, sec. 5-6 (CSEL, xxv, I, 753-755). 
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for which they were intended.* Evil lies in the commission 
of sin and not in the nature of any food in ordinary use.” 

St. Augustine stresses the fact that God has commanded 
that Christians be known by their fruits and is much grieved 
that Christians both at home and in public exhibit drunken- 
ness, a work of the flesh, rather than the fruits of the Spirit.® 
Instead of the drunken revels which characterized pagan 
worship, Christians ought to adopt as their standard the 
banquets of the Jews which were never disgraced by drunk- 
enness.* The Christians, however, fall short of the Jewish 
standards in many ways. Places of Christian worship are 
outraged by the disgraceful conduct of believers. ‘Tombs of 
the sainted dead, places of sacramental privilege and houses 
of prayer ought to be immune from such outrages.’ If 
Christ drove from the temple sellers of merchandise because 
the house of His Father had been made a den of thieves in- 
stead of an house of prayer, with how much greater anger 
and vehemence would He have cast forth drunken revellers? 
For a place where men drink to excess resembles far more 
closely a den of thieves than the place where necessary arti- 
cles might be sold.° In addition to the desecration of Chris- 
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tian places of worship is the scandalously lax attitude of 
Christians toward drunkenness and their persistent violation 
of the sanctity of Christian festivals.* 

While people may speak of drunkenness without horror 
and even merriment, St. Paul and Jesus Christ spoke of it 
in severe terms. St. Paul taught that drunkards will not 
inherit the Kingdom and that Christians ought not even to 
associate with them. Instead of making provisions for the 
lusts of the flesh, Christians ought to put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Equally emphatic is the warning of Jesus Christ 
that men take heed lest their heart be overcharged with sur- 
feiting and drunkenness.* Indeed St. Augustine feels that 
these Scriptural warnings are the best means of teaching the 
crowd the meaning and consequences of drunkenness. St. 
Augustine himself knew well the dangers of drunkenness. 
This vice was so widespread in his day that even the blind 
knew its prevalence.* Drunkenness creeps upon its victims 
almost without their knowledge. The mother of Evodius 
developed a strong desire for wine merely by tasting it a 
few times a day.” When once it secures its hold upon its 
prey, other evil companions appear, for both virtue and vice 
are present in groups and the presence of the one indicates 
the presence of the other. For what drunkard is not also 
contentious, hot-tempered and jealous, at variance with all 
soundness of council and at grievous enmity with those who 
rebuke him? Further it is not easy for a drunkard to avoid 
being a fornicator and an adulterer.° There is no excuse 
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for drunkenness. It is always sinful and a righteous man 
is accountable for even a single lapse. For drunkenness is 
condemned by eternal law which allows food and drink only 
as required by nature for the preservation of health.* Sun- 
days and festivals as holidays furnish no extenuating cir- 
cumstance for drinking to excess.” Indeed the attitude of 
the true Christian on these days ought not to be that of in- 
quiring whether it was lawful to indulge to excess, but 
whether it was not his duty to fast.° 

It is interesting to note that St. Augustine in opposition to 
the views of the Donatists believed that an intemperate man 
could perform a valid baptism.* 

St. Augustine defines virtue as the perfect love of God. 
The fourfold division of the virtues is therefore the expres- 
sion of four kinds of love. Temperance is love giving itself 
unselfishly to that which is loved, and since that is God, 
temperance may be defined as love keeping itself entire and 
incorrupt for God.* The office of temperance is the restrain- 
ing and quieting of the passions which turn us away from the 
laws of God and the enjoyment of His goodness, in short, 
from a happy life. While the function of all the virtues is 
the waging of an unceasing war against sin, temperance, or 
swppostvyn, as the Greeks call it, is especially concerned with 
bridling the carnal lusts and preventing them from winning 
the consent of the spirit to evil deeds. Its duty is the trans- 
formation of the earthly into the heavenly man by persuading 
him to scorn bodily delights and popular applause and to turn 
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his attention to things Divine and unseen.* When the virtue 
of temperance is once acquired, all the other virtues are also 
present. [For he who has one virtue has them all.?_ The 
temperate man follows the rule of life taught in both Testa- 
ments. Since he cannot entirely dispense with earthly things 
like food and drink, the temperate man uses them as far as 
is required for the purposes and duties of life, with the 
moderation of an employer instead of the affection of a 
lover.* He maintains control of his body by holding the 
reins in the mean of slackness and tightness. He directs his 
eating and drinking to the satisfaction of his natural needs 
rather than to the enjoyment of pleasures. These do not 
have the same limits, for what is sufficient for health is 
often too little for pleasure.* 

If Christians had used all things in the proper manner 
and for approved ends, there would apparently be little need 
for abstinence. Yet the reverse is often true. Christians 
easily misuse things good in themselves and their action re- 
sults in evil both to themselves and to others. In view of 
this, St. Augustine advises voluntary abstinence from wine 
for those who wish to safeguard their own souls and to help 
their weaker brethren.” ‘Abstinence for these motives was 
already prevalent in his generation though some abstained 
from wine merely to secure a cheaper diet on which to 
live a quiet and inexpensive life. Yet those who abstain 
from wine do not undertake this discipline on superstitious 
grounds. Though they themselves drink no wine in health, 
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yet they recommend its moderate use for those who are ill, 
and censure the sick for harming themselves through refusal 
to drink it. Christians should concentrate their attention, not 
upon the rejection of various kinds of food as polluted, but 
rather upon the subjugation of inordinate desires and the 
maintenance of brotherly love.* They should follow the 
teachings and example of the Anchorites and Cenobites in- 
stead of the Manichaeans and remember that the kingdom 
of God is not meat nor drink but righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.? 

‘Because the Manichaeans so often have deceived the 
Christians by their false exegesis of the Scriptures, St. 
Augustine takes particular care to refute their interpretation 
of the Apostle’s words, “ It is good brethren, neither to eat 
meat, nor to drink wine.”’ 


As if anyone of us would deny that this is good: but it is either 
for the end I have mentioned above, of which it is said “ Make 
not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof ”’ or for the 
ends which the same Paul has pointed out, namely, either to 
check the appetite, which in these matters is wont to hasten to a 
more wild and uncontrollable excess, or to save a brother from 
stumbling or the weak from holding fellowship with an idol. 
For at the time when the Apostle was writing these things, the 
flesh of sacrifices used to be sold in the market. And because 
wine, too, was used in libations to the gods of the Gentiles, many 
weaker brethren who were accustomed to use the things which 
they had purchased, preferred to abstain entirely from flesh and 
wine rather than to run the risk of holding fellowship, even 
unknowingly, as they considered it, with idols. For their sakes, 
even those who were stronger and who had the faith to see the 
insignificance of these things, knowing that nothing is unclean 
except an evil conscience, and adhering to the saying of the Lord 
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“ Not that which entereth into your mouth defileth you, but that 
which cometh out of it,” still lest these weaker brethren should 
stumble, were bound to abstain from these things. And this is 
not a mere conjecture, but clearly found in the very epistles of 
the Apostle. For you are in the habit of quoting only the words, 
“It is good, brethren, neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine ”’, 
without however adding what follows, “nor anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth or is offended or is made weak.” These 
words clearly show the purpose for which the Apostle was 
giving this admonition.* 


St. Augustine sums up the motives for abstinence from 
wine as follows: 


to check indulgence which is most common in this sort of food 
and which in this kind of drink goes the length of intoxication ; 
to protect weakness, on account of the things which are sacri- 
ficed and offered in libation; and, what is most praiseworthy of 
all, from love, lest the weakness of those who abstain and who 
are more feeble than ourselves and who abstain from these 
things, be offended.” 


In other words, St. Augustine literally follows the injunc- 
tions of St. Paul and adopts the Apostle’s teaching as the 
true guide for Christian conduct in reference to drinking 
wine. 

The most striking fact that a study of the great Latin 
fathers reveals is their agreement with one another and with 
the leading fathers of the Eastern Church. Wine as a crea- 
tion of God is inherently good and not to be despised on 
heretical grounds. Jesus Christ and St. Paul have sanc- 
tioned its use. Wine in moderate quantities is recommended 
as a medicine to cure and strengthen weakness and illness. 
Yet while wine may be used lawfully, it is by no means 
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always proper. In common practice wine leads to drunken- 
ness and other sins. ‘The drunkard suffers all manner of 
bodily ills and afflictions, easily falls into sexual immorality, 
desecrates places of worship, tombs and Christian festivals, 
insults His Creator by violating the holiness of his body as 
the Temple of the Holy Ghost, and makes impossible en- 
trance into the kingdom of Heaven. To bridle and to con- 
trol the passions and desires which are the real causes of 
sin, God has given man the virtue of temperance. The truly 
Christian life is impossible without this virtue. But tem- 
perance is only one agency of control. The Christian may 
also avoid sin by avoiding temptations which lead into sin. 
This is the special function of abstinence. Thus far St. 
Ambrose, St. Jerome and St. Augustine are in comparative 
agreement, but upon the degree of abstinence these fathers 
probably differ from the masses of the faithful who were 
not so thoroughly imbued with the ascetic point of view. 
The general impression which one gathers is that they advo- 
cate no such extreme views of abstinence as the three great 
Latin fathers who prefer water to wine and recommend total 
abstinence from wine to women, monks and all in orders, 
basing their recommendations largely upon the grounds for 
abstinence advanced by St. Paul. This difference in esti- 
mating the degree of abstinence necessary to live the Chris- 
tian life rests ultimately upon basically different conceptions 
of duty. Those who deeply feel the call of the higher 
morality prefer to escape sin by avoiding all occasions which 
might cause them to offend God, their neighbor or them- 
selves, while those who are less sensitive to the demands of 
the ascetic or the severely disciplined life prefer to use all 
the things God has created for their use and to trust in their 
own strength of character fortified by the virtue of temper- 
ance to keep them from falling into sin. 


CITAPTE RAVI 


DISCIPLINE: SECULAR AND MOoNASTIC 


THE teaching of the Early Church upon the nature and 
use of wine and strong drink as it is revealed in the writings 
of some of the great Christian moralists and theologians was 
considered in the last chapters. These fathers through 
their position of spiritual and intellectual leadership serve as 
admirable vehicles for the expression of the Church’s teach- 
ing, but their opinions are often what their fellow Christians 
ought to think rather than what they actually are thinking. 
The best sources for opinions which have their basis in real 
conditions in the Church are the regulations of the councils, 
church orders and monastic rules. The most important of 
these sources are the canons of the synods or councils. Asa 
rule the provincial synods are far more important than the 
ecumenical councils as their canons are more directly con- 
cerned with matters of discipline and regulation. Much of 
this earlier legislation was re-enacted in later councils and 
many of the canons were included in collections which 
formed more easily accessible sources of authority. Al- 
though the quantity of legislation dealing with drinking is 
rather small compared with other legislation of a similar 
character, yet it covers a wide range of abuses. 

In regard to the quantity of the wine which it is proper to 
consume, one of the canons?‘ attributed to the Council of 
Nicaea (A. D. 325) enjoins: 

1These canons do not genuinely belong to the Council of Nicaea. 
They became erroneously associated with this council through their 
position directly after the canons of that council in some of the early 
collections of canons. It is clear that monasticism was in no such 
organized state as these canons imply in 325 A. D. On these points, 
vide C. J. Hefele and H. Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles (Paris, 1907), 
vol. i, part I, pp. 513-514. 
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Let the brothers drink as much wine as need be served for the 
profit, health and want of the stomach, just as the Apostle said. 
However, let a libra of wine be given to any monk on major 
feast-days and also on festivals of the martyrs. In other 
respects as brotherly charity dictates, that the brothers may be 
strengthened with warmth.* 


This canon is concerned with the monks rather than the 
secular clergy. They are to drink wine sparingly, and for 
purposes of health, but this severe regime is to be set aside on 
certain religious festivals. On these days a more liberal 
allowance of wine is granted to commemorate the feast. 
There are also several canons of other councils dealing with 
the use of wine in the Eucharist. These affirm that canon- 
ical custom must govern and this forbids the substitution of 
any other elements for bread and wine in this sacrament.” 
The Apostolic Canons * deal explicitly with the conse- 
quences of drunkenness. ‘A bishop presbyter or deacon, 
given to dice or drunkenness, shall either desist or be deposed. 
A. subdeacon, or reader, or singer, doing the same thing 
shall either desist or be suspended. Likewise the laity.” * 


1 Forumdem Sanctorum Patrum CCCXVIII Nicaeae Congregatorum 
de Monachis et Anachoretis Decreta et Constitutiones c. 12 (Mansi, 
Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, vol. ii, p. 1016). 


2 Constitutiones Apostolorum, viii, 47, c. 51 (F. X. Funk, Didascalia et 
Constitutiones Apostolorum, Paderborn, 1906, vol. i, p. 580); likewise 
Concilium Carthaginense III, c. 24 (Mansi, iii, p. 884); Statuta Concilit 
Hipponiensis, c. 23 (Mansi, iii, 922). 

3’ The Apostolic Canons are a collection of canons drawn from various 
sources, expressed in many different versions and numbered somewhat 
differently in the various versions. For a discussion of problems relating 
to them, vide the notes in C. J. Hefele and H. Leclercq, Histoire des 
Conciles, vol. i, part 2, pp. 1203-1221. The text used is that of F. X. 
Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, where these canons are 
grouped to form part of Book VIII of the Apostolic Constitutions. For 
a Latin rendering of these canons, C. H. Turner, Ecclesiae Occidentalis 
Monumenta Juris Antiquissima (Oxford, 1899), vol. i, part I. 


* Apost. Const., viii, 47, c. 42, 43 (Funk, 577). These canons are con- 
sidered to be of ancient though unknown origin. 
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Two councils of the fifth century, Tours and Vannes, warn 
of the dangers lurking in drunkenness and indicate the penal- 
ties which drunkenness usually brings upon its victims : 


But these things are worth observing; the fuel of all the vices 
ought to be cut off, as the Apostle enjoins. Do not get drunk 
with wine in which there is luxury. And by how serious a 
punishment drunkenness is expiated the apostolic doctrine like- 
wise makes clear, saying among other things, that drunkards 
will not inherit the Kingdom of God; indeed if anyone who is 
serving God in a clerical office will not abstain from drunken- 
ness, let punishment be meted out to him corresponding to the 
rank of his order.? 

Above all things let drunkenness, which is the fuel and mother 
of all vices, be avoided by the clergy; no one is able to have 
complete possession of his body and powers of judgment since 
when overpowered by wine he may be proved to be out of his 
mind, and prone to vice may be led by his weakened mind to fall 
into a great many sins and crimes while quite unconscious of his 
actions. But such ignorance cannot but be subject to punish- 
ment even when it is established to have proceeded from the will 
of one not in his right mind. Likewise we have decided that the 
man who has been proven to have been drunk, as his order 
permits, be either compelled to give up communion for a period 
of thirty-days or else be submitted to bodily punishment.? 


These canons indicate that the temporal punishments for 
drunkenness follow class and hierachical distinctions. The 
upper clergy are deposed, whereas the lower clergy and laity 
are merely suspended for habitual drunkenness. Depriva- 
tion of communion and bodily chastisement are also assigned 
as punishments according to the status of the sinner. The 
ultimate penalty is loss of the Heavenly Kingdom, and 


1 Concilium Turonicum I, c. 2 (Mansi, vol. vii, p. 945). 


2 Conc. Veneticum, c. 13 (Mansi, vii, 954-955). The translations above 
are literal renderings of the very poor Latin of these canons. 
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according to the word of St. Paul, this penalty is one and the 
same for all. It is interesting to note the stress laid on 
drunkenness as the source of all vices.* 

Besides these penalties awarded for drunkenness the 
canons of the Early Church also include many prohibitions. 
These were commonly promulgated to check or to eradicate 
certain abuses. Among the canons frequently re-enacted is 
the following Apostolic canon, 


No one of the priesthood from presbyters to deacons, and so on 
the ecclesiastic order to subdeacons or readers or singers, or 
exorcists or doorkeepers or any of the order of ascetics, ought 
to enter a tavern. If any clergyman shall be detected eating in 
a tavern, let him be suspended, unless when on a journey he has 
been compelled to lodge at an inn.? 


Similar in character is the provision that a clergyman may 
not be an inn or a tavern keeper.* When one realizes that 
inns were frequently houses of ill-repute, the reason for 
such strict legislation is clear. Neither may Christians drink 
with pagans nor celebrate their feasts. They must not join 
drinking clubs nor feast in a church.” It is unwise for them 
to go to banquets with virgins.° ‘These canons all deal with 


1 Cf. supra, pp. 27, 95, 100, 106, 118, 124, 120. 

2 Apost. Const. c. 54 (Funk, 580); also Concilium Laodicenum, c. 24 
(Mansi, ii, 567) ; Codex Canonum Ecclesiae Africanae, c. 40 (Mansi, iii, 
735); Conc. Carthag. III, c. 27 (Mansi, iii, 884); Statwa Conc. Hip- 
pomiensis, c. 28 (Mansi, iii, 895). 

® Sanctiones et Decreta Congregatorum, c. 14 (Mansi, ii, 1042). 

* Conc. Laodicenum, c. 39, 53-55 (Mansi, ii, 589, 581, 572, 573, 582, 
590); Codex Canonum Ecc. Afric., c. 60 (Mansi, iii, 766-767); Cone. 
Carthag. iv, c. 70, 84 (Mansi, iii, 957-958). 

® Conc. Laodicenum, c. 28, 29 (Mansi, ii, 569; other versions, 579, 588) ; 
Conc. Hipponiensis, c. 29 (Mansi, iii, 923) ; Codex Can. Ecc. Afric., c. 42 
(Mansi, iii, 735) ; Conc. Carthag. III, c. 30 (Mansi, iii, 885). 

® Conc. Toletanum I, c. 6 (Mansi, iii, 999). 
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situations where temptation to sin is great and where dis- 
honor to the clergy is likely to ensue. By removing the 
possibilities of temptation, they seek to save the Christian 
from falling into sin, thus stressing abstinence rather than 
temperance. | 

In addition to conciliar canons there are some other forms 
of legislation to be considered. In the Early Church there 
existed manuals of instruction, direction and worship which 
have received the name of “ The Ancient Church Orders ”’. 
The place and date of their origin and their relation to one 
another introduce some of the most difficult problems in 
Church history. The usual practice is to divide them into 
groups which are assumed to be translations, abridgments 
or variants of some lost original.* For convenience they 
will be discussed in three groups: the first centering around 
the so-called Egyptian Church Order, the second around the 
Didache and the third around a lost didascalia. 

According to the view here adopted, the Egyptian Church 
Order in its four versions (Ethiopic, Coptic, Arabic and 
Latin) is the source of the derived documents which are 
known as the Apostolic Constitutions VIII, its so-called 
epitome “ The Constitutions through MHippolytus”’, the 
epitome containing the bishops’ ordination prayer and reader, 
the Testament of Our Lord and the Canons of Hippolytus.? 

1A. J. Maclean, The Ancient Church Orders, chapter i (Cambridge, 


1910), passim. Vide also the introductions to each of the various 
church orders. 

* The views set forth by R. H. Connolly in his The So-called Egyptian 
Church Order and Derived Documents (Cambridge, 1916), in Texts and 
Studies, ed. J. A. Robinson, vol. viii, no. 4, and by E. Schwartz’s tract 
“Uber die pseudoapostolischhen Kirchenordnungen,” in Schriften der 
wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft in Strassburg (Strassburg, 1910). Vide 
especially the introduction of Connolly and the summaries concluding his 
chapters, pp. 53-54, 132-134 and 147-149. For texts and translations of 
these documents, consult Maclean, pp. 8-11, and the introduction of 
Connolly. 
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The various versions of the Egyptian Church Order contain 
little information for our purposes.* Guests are not to make 
a mirth-provoking spectacle of themselves by drinking to 
drunkenness and thus cause anguish to their host. Rather 
they are to eat and drink with moderation and temperance in 
an orderly manner.’ 

Of the derived documents of the Egyptian Church Order, 
Apostolic Constitutions VIII is the source of a long passage 
which it is well to quote in its entirety: 


For since you are presbyters and deacons of Christ, you ought 
always to be sober, both among yourselves and among others, 
that so you may be able to warn the unruly. Now the Scripture 
says ‘The men in power are passionate. But let them not 
drink wine, lest by drinking they forget wisdom, and are not 
able to judge anger.’* Wherefore both the presbyters and the 
deacons * are those of authority in the church next to God 
Almighty and His beloved® Son. We say this, not they are 
not to drink at all, otherwise it would be to the reproach of what 
God has made for cheerfulness, but that they be not disordered 
with wine. For the Scriptures do not say, Do not drink wine; 
but what says it? ‘ Drink not wine to drunkenness ;’ and again, 
‘Thorns spring up in the hand of the drunkard.’® Nor do we 
say this only to those of the clergy, but also to every lay 
Christian upon whom the name of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
called. For to them also it is said, ‘Who hath woe? Who 


1The manuscripts of this order which Horner translates are extended 
and late. They contain some pertinent evidence which is not contained 
in earlier manuscripts. 

*G. Horner, The Statutes of the Apostles (London, 1904), p. 158 
(Ethiopic text) and p. 258 (Arabic text). 

SPEOV aT el: 

*The Syriac, the Coptic and the Oxford MSS. add “The Bishops.” 
The Coptic MS'S. omits “the deacons.” 

° The Coptic adds “ Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit.” 

© Prov. 23: 20, 26: :9?\Eph.'5 "78; 
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hath sorrow? Who hath uneasiness? Who hath babbling? 
Who hath red eyes? Who hath wounds without cause? Do 
not these things belong to those that tarry at wine, and that go 
to seek where drinking meetings are? + 


The Testament of Our Lord is the only one of the other 
derived manuals which contains pertinent evidence. It 
teaches that gluttonous rulers and drunkenness are signs of 
the approach of the kingdom.* Gluttony and drunkenness 
are also weapons of the devil and do not bring forth the 
fruits of life.* The souls of those addicted to these vices 
shall perish at the judgment and pass into darkness.* But 
drunkenness does not bar a man from becoming a catechumen 
provided he repents.° Those who accompany a bishop on 
visits to the faithful must not annoy or pain their hosts by 
drinking to excess.° Presbyters may drink as much wine as 
in their judgment is profitable and helpful, but they must be 
careful not to receive harm from what was intended for their 
good.‘ In regard to abstinence, bishops are admonished to 
abstain from wine on the first day of the week and all are 
warned not to taste of what has been offered to idols.* 

The second cycle is largely based on the Didache or Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles. The Syriac version of the 

1 Prov. 23:29. The entire quotation is an English translation of Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, viii, c. 44 (The Apostolic Constitutions, ed. with 
notes, by J. Donaldson, Edinburgh, 1870, p. 253). For other renderings 


of this passage based on different manuscripts, Horner, Statutes of the 
Apostles, pp. 216-217 (Ethiopic text) and pp. 287-288 (Arabic text). 


2 Testament of Our Lord, i, 8 (J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, The 
Testament of Our Lord, Edinburgh, 1902, p. 54). 


3 Test. ii, 7 (Cooper and Maclean, 123-124). 

4 Test. i, 40 (Cooper and Maclean, 107). 

5 Test. ii, 2 (Cooper and Maclean, 118). 

6 Test. ii, 13 (Cooper and Maclean, 130-131). Cf. supra. 
™ Test. ii, 31 (Cooper and Maclean, 95). 

8 Test. i, 22, Test. ii, 17 (Cooper and Maclean, 68, 133). 
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document known as the Apostolic Church Order contains 
two allusions to drinking.* The reader in the church is not 
to be a drunkard.” The three women who are to watch the 
sick at night are not to be given to wine, a habit which 
might render their work difficult if not impossible.° 

The third cycle includes numerous didascalia in various 
tongues which are considered to be derived from a lost Greek 
original.* These books furnish considerable data on matters 
pertaining to drinking, but this evidence is largely composed 
of fragments drawn out of their original contexts which were 
not directly concerned with the ethics of wine drinking. 
Those who are candidates for or who hold orders in the 
Church, that is, bishop, presbyters, deacons and readers, 
should not be given to wine or to drunkenness.° The bishop 
in particular is to be frugal and moderate in drink, and not 
to be fond of luxuries and delicacies.° The faithful as a 
body are exhorted to avoid drunkenness.‘ They are not 
even to associate with the ungodly, certainly not to drink 
with them. Christians must abstain from food sacrificed to 
false gods and from all idolatrous things and practices.* 


1 Maclean, The Ancient Church Orders, p. 2. 

2j. P. Arendzen, “An Entire Syriac Text of the Apostolic Church 
Order,” Journal of Theological Studies, vol. iii (1902), p. 69. 

LAD ng Tha OB 

*J. M. Harden, The Ethiopic Didascalia (London, 1920), intro., pp. 
x-xx. The books here discussed include the Syriac, Latin, Ethiopic and 
partly translated Arabic texts, and in addition the first seven books of 
the Apostolic Constitutions. 

® Didascalia Apostolorum, iii (M. D. Gibson, “ The Didascalia Apos- 
tolorum in Syria,” Horae Semiticae, ii (1903), pp. 15-16); Eth. Did., c. 
iv, vii (Harden, 14, 43) ; Apost. Const., ii, 2 (Funk, i, 33-34). 

6 Didascalia Arabica, ii, 23 (Funk, ii, 123); Did. Apost., iv (Horae 
Semiticae, ii, 24); Eth. Did., vi (Harden, 44); Apost. Const., ii, 5 
(Funk, i, 37). 

7 Eth. Did., i (Harden, 6); Apost. Const., v, 10 (Funk, i, 265). 

® Eth. Did., xiii, xxi, xxxiii (Harden, 82, 102, 149); Apost. Const., 
il, 62; Vi, 13; Vii, 2I (Funk, i, 177-179, 333-335, 404). 
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They must not be deceived by Satan’s success in inducing 
false prophets to proclaim wine as evil or by the similar 
doctrines of heretics.* Wine, indeed, is among the first- 
fruits which they are to offer to the Lord.* Wine in a 
special sense is a gift of God to maidens.* Women in partic- 
ular are warned that those who love the pleasures of the 
table are really serving mammon rather than God.* The 
drunkard is outside the membership of the Church and does 
not merit the assistance of alms.” <A judge in a litigation 
ought to ascertain whether either of the parties is a drunk- 
ard.” The Scriptures assign poverty and nakedness as the 
penalties for drunkenness, but the way of life is abstinence 
from evil.’ 

In a previous chapter the great influence which monas- 
ticism as an institution exerted upon ascetic ideals and prac- 
tices was discussed.* Now the monastic rules themselves 
may be examined with the purpose of studying not only the 
content of specific regulations but also the motives and theory 
underlying these regulations. Although the rules bind only 
the communities which acknowledge their jurisdiction, they 
are characteristic of the monastic world as a whole. There 
is one distinction, however, to be noted. The hermits were 
usually more individual and hence more ascetic in theory and 


1 Eth. Did., xxxii (Harden, 145); Apost. Const., vi, 10 (Funk, i, 323- 
324). 

2 Eth. Did., vii, ix (Harden, 46, 55); Apost. Const., ii, 34-35; vii, 19 
(Funk, i, 117-121, 418). 

% Eth. Did., xx (Harden, 100). Wine was considered strengthening 
when given in small quantities to the young. 

4 Apost. Const., iii, 7 (Funk, 1, 193-197). 

5 Eth. Did., iv (Harden, 14) ; Did. Apost., iv (Horae Semiticae, ii, 24) ; 
Apost. Const., ii, 4 (Funk, i, 37). 

6 Did. Apost., xi (Horae Semiticae, ii, 61). 

7 Apost. Const., ti, 4 (Funk, i, 37). 

8 Cf. supra, p. 96. 
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practice than the cenobites. Among the hermits abstinence 
from wine was fairly common.* ‘The hermits were gener- 
ally water drinkers, but this may be more commonly attri- 
buted to their condition of life than to ascetic motives. 
Water is the gift of nature at their ready disposal whereas 
Wine is a manufactured product of man. There were of 
course some who were total abstainers on account of ascetic 
motives, as well as others who for similar reasons drank wine 
of inferior grades.” Among the cenobites, literary as well as 
archeological evidence indicates that wine was in common 
use.” Rules which forbid the use of wine are rare.* There 
are, however, many regulations in the monastic rules which 
govern the use of wine. Most of these are admonitions or 


1 The discussion of Palladius dealing with the ethics of wine drinking 
(The Lausiac History of Palladius, ed. by Dom. C. Butler, Cambridge, 
1904, vol. ii, prologue, pp. 22-14) clearly indicates that abstinence from 
wine, was a fairly common ascetic practice. This can also be inferred 
from the provision (c. 50) in St. Benedict’s rule “although we read that 
wine was by no means a drink for monks” (Dom P. Delatte, Commentary 
on the Rule of St. Benedict, London, 1921, p. 276). Palladius registers 
a strong protest against this custom and justifies himself by appealing to 
the example of Jesus Christ and His Apostles who drank wine. 

2 Athanasius, Vita S. Antoni, c. vii (PG, xxvi, 853); Jerome, E/pts- 
tola, xxii, 35; lvi, 11 (CSEL, liv, 197-190, 434) ; Augustine De Moribus 
Ecclesiae Catholicae, i, 31. 66 (PL, xxxii, 1339). The Lausiac History 
of Palladius, c. lvii (Butler, ii, 151) contains an excellent illustration of 
the custom of disciplining oneself by using inferior grades of drink. 


3 Wadi Sarga: Coptic and Greek texts from excavations undertaken 
by the Byzantine Research Account, ed. by W. E. Crum and H. I. Bell 
with introduction by R. C. Thompson, pp. 105-116, 155. (Coptica con- 
silio et impensis Institutt Rask-Oerstediant, edita III, Hauniae, 1922). 


* One provision (c. 54) in the so-called rule of St. Pachomius might 
lead one to infer that the monks who acknowledged his rule abstained 
from wine as it states that monks outside the monastery are not to drink 
wine (Regula S. Pachomii, c. 54 in PL, xxiii, 74). The uncertainty of 
the meaning of the passage as well as the whole tenor of the rule render 
this conclusion very doubtful. 
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prohibitions. Do not tarry in a place where wine is pressed 
out, do not go to a symposium, do not linger at table nor 
drink to satiety nor be a glutton. If compelled to drink, do 
not drink more than three medium-sized cups. Beware of 
breaking your rule on account of friendship. Eat and drink 
only as much as your body requires to carry -out its true 
work.* These provisions are quite similar in spirit and 
character to the regulations governing other objects of use 
in monasteries. The theory underlying this legislation can 
best be studied in the writings of John Cassian and St. Basil, 
but it is well to examine the latter’s rule, since the work of 
the former ° is more directly concerned with gluttony in its 
broad aspects than with drunkenness and abstinence from 
wine. 

The two rules commonly attributed to St. Basil are some- 
what different in character. The Longer Rules are dis- 
courses which lay down both the general principles of the 
ascetic life and specific recommendations for its conduct. 
The Shorter Rules consist of a series of questions and 
answers dealing with specific problems of principle and prac- 
tice. Both rules are thoroughly permeated by the ascetic yet 
restrained spirit of St. Basil, and both abound in Scriptural 
quotations, generally drawn from the Four Gospels and the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Since both rules present much the same 
view, they may well be treated as a unit in our discussion. 
The influence of these rules upon the subsequent development 
of monasticism in the East was deep and far-reaching, and 

1 Regula ad Monachos S. Antonii Abbatis, c. 14, 21, 26, 32, 42 (PL, 
Cili, 423-427); Regula ad Monachos Isaiae Abbatis, c. 2, 13, 20, 54, 56 
(PL, cili, 429-434). The rule of St. Benedict which is outside the scope 


of this study also contains numerous regulations (Delatte, Commentary 
on the Rule of St. Benedict, 270-277). 


2 Cassian, De Institutis Coenobiorum et de Octo Principalium Vitorum 
Remediis, lib. v (CSEL, xvii, 78-113) ; Conlatio Abbatis Serapionts, lib. 
v, c. 4, 10-11 (CSEL, xiii, 122-124, 129-134). 
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through their transmission to the West in the Latin of 
Rufinus, they likewise influenced the development of Western 
monasticism, particularly through the incorporation of many 
of St. Basil’s principles and specific recommendations in the 
rule of St. Benedict. 

In contrast to those who abstain from God’s gifts through 
erroneous or heretical doctrines, Christians should taste of 
every kind of food set before them, thus indicating that to 
the pure all things are pure, that every creature of God is 
good and that nothing is to be rejected if it be received with 
thanksgiving, for it is sanctified through the word of God 
and prayer.» Butin using God’s gifts we must not lose sight 
of their purposes. The object of food is to make us better 
workmen for God.* The measure of the food is the satis- 
faction of the need. We should merely fill up what has been 
emptied in order to support our animal nature.’ As a rule, 
we should use the cheaper foods and the bare necessities, 
especially those near at hand. In any decision in regard to 
the quality and quantity of food and drink, the guiding 
principles to be invoked are the necessity, utility and sim- 
plicity. The ultimate standard in these matters is set by the 
action of the Lord when He entertained the wearied multi- 
tude in the desert with a simple and frugal repast.* 

This recommendation for simplicity and frugality is 
thoroughly in accordance with St. Basil’s view of the de- 
mands of theascetic life. This life requires both renunciation 
and abstinence and it is the special function of self-discipline 
(éyxpdrea) to train those who would practice godliness and 

1 Basil, Regulae Fusius Traciatae, interrogatio xviii quoting I Tim. 
432, 5 and) bite 1; Teh PG xxx 005). 

2 Idem, Regulae Brevius Tractatae, interrogatio cxcvi (PG, xxxi, 1220). 

8 Idem, Reg. Fus. xix, 1 (PG, xxxi, 968). 

* Ibid., xix, 2 (PL, xxi, 968-969) ; idem. Reg. Brev., xx (PG, xxxi, 


1132). The simple diet would consist of bread, water and vegetables. 
Cf. Basil, Epistula, ii, 6 (PL, xxxii, 232). 
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contend for piety. Self-discipline is one of the best means of 
buffeting the body and of bringing it into subjection. Like 
the bit in the horse’s mouth, it controls the ferment of youth 
and curbs its wild impulses.* Self-discipline is the mother of 
temperance (cwdpoctvy), the winner of health and the power- 
ful remover of hindrances to the bearing of good fruit in 
Christ.” It takes away sin, weans from lust, mortifies the 
body with its natural passions and desires; it is the beginning 
of the spiritual life, the introduction of eternal blessings, the 
destroyer of the sting of pleasure.* There are several meas- 
ures of self-discipline. As regards the vices of the soul, there 
is one measure of self-discipline, namely, complete abstinence 
from all that tends to harmful pleasures. But as regards 
food, different men have different needs which vary accord- 
ing to age, occupation and habits of the body. Wise devia- 
tions should meet the needs of individual cases. Boys 
should have a separate regime.* 

The self-disciplined man exhibits the fruits of the Spirit in 
his life. He rises superior to all affections and remains firm 
in face of all harmful pleasures. He sometimes even re- 
frains from things permitted and necessary for life, when 
abstinence means the benefit of his brother. As the Aspostle 
says: [f meat maketh my brother stumble, I will eat no flesh 
for evermore. Though the Gospel gives him the right, the 
self-disciplined man does not exercise this privilege lest he 
should give offence to the Gospel of Christ. Rather he 
chooses to be an example to the intemperate so that he may 
lead them to change their evil careers for the true way of 
Hes 

PBasil, Keg. Hus. xvi, 1 (PG, xxxi,.957). 
2 Tbid., xviii (PG, xxxi, 965). 

+ Jbid.. xix; 1 (PG, xxxi, 068). 

4 Ibid., xvii, 2 (PG, xxxi, 964). 


5 [bid., xvii, 1-2 quoting I Cor. 9:12 (PG, xxxi, 961, 964-965). Cf. 
supra, pp. 108-09 where St. Basil’s theory of life is also described. 
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Thus the various sources setting forth the legislation of 
the Early Church on the use of wine differ somewhat in 
content and emphasis. The canons of councils establish the 
rules for conduct and set penalties for the infringement of 
these rules. While the canons do not contain any measures 
prohibiting the use of wine, they do include some specific 
regulations in regard to its use. In the Eucharist, wine 
must be employed according to liturgical custom. Exces- 
sive use resulting in drunkenness incurs penalties which are 
graded according to the rank or order of the offender. 
Habitual drunkenness involves deposition from office and 
loss of the Kingdom in the hereafter. In the case of occa- 
sional drunkenness, one council rules that the penalty shall be 
deprivation of communion or bodily chastisement. There 
are also regulations which prohibit the clergy from entering 
taverns, from being inn-keepers, from joining pagan drink- 
ing clubs, and from taking part in pagan festivals. In con- 
trast to these specific regulations, the Ancient Church Orders 
contain only general provisions which praise moderation and 
warn against the evil consequences of drunkenness. ‘The 
monastic rules, however, contain regulations dealing with 
both the practice and theory of wine drinking. The mon- 
astic world was a wine drinking world. Hence rules 
demanding abstinence from wine are rare. Yet volun- 
tary abstinence from wine was by no means unusual. The 
common motives were the need of personal discipline and 
the desire not to hinder the weaker brother in his struggle 
for salvation. The monastic rules also include many pro- 
visions which aim to keep the monk from being exposed to 
temptation. The principles underlying all specific monastic 
regulations are the importance of winning eternal life for 
the individual and for his brother, and the necessity of disci- 
pline as an active agent in the promotion of that ideal. 


SUMMARY 


A SYNTHESIS of the opinions expressed upon the nature 
and use of wine and strong drink during the first five hun- 
dred years of the Church’s history reveals some interesting 
results. The foundations of Christian ethics are seen to) 
rest firmly upon the revelation of Jesus Christ. Though the 
content in places may be Jewish and the form and expression 
Hellenistic, yet the whole is thoroughly permeated by the 
Christian spirit and oriented toward Christian ends. The 
common acceptance of the great ethical truths of the Chris- 
tian faith created a compelling uniformity in basic view- 
points. Neither heresies nor the dynamic and varied en- 
vironments in which the Church passed her life were able to 
effect fundamental changes in the Church’s teaching upon 
the ethics of wine drinking although there are some diver-_ 
gencies in matters of emphasis and detail. Only in the case 
of the teaching on total abstinence from wine is there a 
vital difference of opinion and this rests on basic differences 
of outlook upon life. 

In both the Jewish and Christian views of life all nature is | 
good and was created by God to serve the needs and purposes 
of man. Since all nature is good, every part of it must be 
good, and consequently wine was regarded as intrinsically 
good. This opinion is a direct answer to the beliefs of 
Gnostics, Encratites, Manichaeans, and other heretical bodies 
who believed that matter was evil because it was created by 
an evil agent or spirit. Christians must not fall into the - 
common error of condemning any part of nature as in- | 
herently evil because its use has led men into sin. The real | 
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offender is the moral agent who has abused the legitimate use 
of a gift of God, not an inanimate substance which in itself 
is incapable of performing moral actions. 

In addition to its Divine origin, there are other sanctions 
which justify the use of wine. ‘Chief among these is the 
example set by Jesus Christ at the marriage feast of Cana, 
the advice of St. Paul to St. Timothy, and the use of wine 
in the Eucharist. The widespread use of wine indicates com- 
mon acceptance of all these sanctions. In secular life, wine 
was used as a drink and as a medicine, while in religious life, 
it formed a common ingredient of the ritual elements. 
Though so extensively used, there is no ground for believing 
that there was anything exclusively peculiar in either its 
secular or religious use which can properly be attributed to 
its nature. 

The nature of the wines mentioned in the Bible does not 
form so baffling a problem as the immense amount of litera- 
ture on this subject would lead one to suppose. With the 
exception of tirosh most of these wines can be regarded as 
possessing intoxicating properties. In fact tirosh itself as 
wine in the process of fermentation was usually intox- 
icating when considered ready for use. Unfermented wine 
in view of climatic conditions and historical evidence must be 
regarded as a rare if not impossible phenomenon. Certainly 
no motive is present which would explain the desire to keep 
the wines unfermented. Evidence clearly shows that for 
beverage purposes where fermented wine was not drunk, 
water was the substitute and not unfermented wine. ‘The 
same argument is also valid in the case of the wine used in 
the Eucharist. Beyond doubt this wine was likewise fer- 
mented. Indeed the whole attempt to disregard or to vitiate 
the evidence for the sanctioned use of fermented wine by 
introducing different meanings and properties for the words 
used to designate different kinds of wine is based upon faulty 
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exegesis of texts as well as upon an erroneous method of 
Biblical interpretation. 

Though it is lawful for Christians to use all things, the 
exercise of this privilege is not unrestricted. Divine Law in 
the various modes of its revelation circumscribes free use 
with qualifications. In other words, there are approved and 
disapproved uses. If we follow the former, we are enjoying 
the natural exercise of our heritage; if we follow the latter, 
we are acting contrary to God’s will and hence are falling into , 
sin. The common vice which is connected with wine | 
drinking is drunkenness. The cause of this vice lies in our | 
wills and desires and not in the intoxicating power of the | 
liquor consumed. As an individual vice, drunkenness is 
noteworthy in all periods of history. Noah and Lot become 
classic examples in Jewish and Christian literature, while so 
many are the drunkards in the pagan world that it is difficult 
if not impossible to select any as the better examples. 
Though the Jewish sources do not indicate drunkenness as 
a widespread social evil, Hellenistic-Roman and Christian 
sources reveal unmistakable evidence of its extended pre- 
valence. As a rule, popular opinion is lenient in censuring 
drunkenness, but as the moral sense of the people develops 
there is a growing note of protest against this unnatural and 
disgusting vice. This is more true of the Jewish and 
Christian worlds than of the Hellenistic-Roman world. 

Drunkenness is a vice which is easy to contract, hard to 
break when once acquired and cumulative in its evil conse- 
quences. It not only affects all spheres of man’s activity on 
earth but also determines his fate in the hereafter. The 
effects of drunkenness quite naturally vary somewhat with 
individuals. All parts of the body feel the results of its 
ravages though the organs of sense are the particular objects 
of its attack. The mind loses control of the body, and like a 
rudderless ship in a storm at sea, the body is subject 
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to the vicissitudes of chance. Drunkenness not only harms 
the body, but also brings other equally injurious evils in its 
train. The true nature of drunkenness is revealed when we 
note as its frequent companions, murder, adultery, fornica- 
tion, thefts and perjury. So close is the connection of drunk- 
enness with many kinds of vice that moralists frequently refer 
to it as the mother of all evils. The life of the drunkard is 
one of quarrels, dishonor, shamelessness, slander, betrayal 
of trusts, lawlessness, lust, poverty, selfishness, irresponsi-: 
bleness and boastfulness. The social implications of this 
ugly life are hardly less revolting. The drunkard presents 
an unseemly and disgusting spectacle, displays atrocious 
manners, regards friendship and pleasant social relations as 
inconsequential when compared to the pleasures of the bottle 
and renders himself totally unfit to carry out successfully 
his social and political obligations. 

Drunkenness causes all sense of values to be lost not only 
in secular but also in spiritual things. Both Judaism and 
Christianity lay their stress upon these spiritual effects rather 
than upon the purely physical consequences. In the Chris- 
tian view the spiritual penalty for habitual drunkenness is 
the same for clergy and laity alike—an unhappy life on earth 
followed by the loss of the Kingdom in the hereafter. The 
habitual drunkard sacrifices all the good things of this world 
and all the glory of the hereafter merely for the transitory 
and false pleasures of the moment. By disregarding the 
sanctity of her places and times of worship the drunkard 
offends the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church, and by 
desecrating his body which is the Temple of the Holy Ghost, 
he insults his Creator. The penalties even for occasional 
drunkenness are severe. The clergy are subject to suspen- 
sion from office. These temporal penalties usually are meted 
out in accordance with the rank or order of the offender. 
The drunkard really voluntarily excommunicates himself 
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from the body of the faithful. Little sympathy for him is 
felt in the early centuries of the Church. Extenuating 
circumstances form no excuse for the lenient treatment of 
drunkenness. He assumes that state through free choice. 
The penalties both for habitual and occasional drunkenness in 
general are those awarded to the mortal sin, gula or gluttony, 
of which drunkenness is a variety. 

Temperance is the virtue which is the antithesis and | 
antidote of drunkenness. ‘The precise content and signifi- ' 
cance of this virtue depends upon its inclusion and position 
in various systems of thought. But whatever word is used 
to designate it and whatever system of thought includes the 
virtue, there is a large ground of agreement on its scope and 
function. Temperance is the virtue peculiarly related to. 
maintaining the correct balance and control over our natural | 
appetites. In pagan life, temperance is one of the cardinal 
virtues and stresses adherence to that mean or middle course 
view of life which was regarded as the ideal in many quarters 
of pagan society. In Christianity, this virtue is the necessary 
companion of all other virtues. It makes the truly Christian 
life at all possible. Though difficult to acquire and preserve, 
when once attained temperance endows life with a certain 
beauty and health, with an ability and power to estimate the 
true values of life. The possession of temperance is the 
peculiar qualification of the clergy and the general sign of a 
sanctified life. The supreme example for the conduct of the | 
temperate life is Jesus Christ and by copying His way of life. 
Christians may reach their ideal. 

Abstinence from wine was extremely rare in the ancient 
world. Among the Jews there were the Rechabites, 
Therapeutae, Nazirites and similar small sects who abstained 
from wine upon religious grounds either in protest against 
new cultural influences or for ascetic motives or in conse- 
quence of vows. Prohibitions of a similar character are 
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also found in the pagan world. Most of these are embedded 
in legal enactments which have survived from earlier times 
and their actual exercise in later times is extremely doubtful. 
As a rule abstinence from wine was coupled with other 
ascetic practices, and therefore may not be regarded as 
peculiarly significant in itself. There also appear to have 
been classes of people who abstained from wine to insure the 
proper conduct of their function in life. Such were the 
priests while sacrificing at the altar or officials while con- 
ducting state business. In early Christian times there were 
also numerous heretical sects who advocated abstinence from 
wine because they believed that wine as part of the material 
order was created by an evil spirit. 

These examples of abstinence from wine in the Jewish and 
pagan worlds do not appear to have been influential in 
fostering similar practices in the Christian world. The 
great influence of the pagan world in regard to abstinence 
lay in its great stress upon ascetic ideas and practices and 
thus reénforced similar tendencies which were present or 
implicit in the Gospels and later Christian writings. The 
Christian grounds for abstinence from wine are inextricably 
bound up with the Christian view of life which rests on the 
two great foundations of our duty toward God and our duty 
toward our neighbor. The meaning and implications of 
these commandments are set forth in the Gospels in broad but 
definitive terms. The ideal is the perfection of Jesus Christ 
and in fulfilling our duties toward God and our neighbor 
this perfection must be the standard by which we test our con- 
duct. Christians must adopt whatever course of action is 
necessary to comply with the demands of this ideal. St. 
Paul stated these broad principles in more specific terms. 
In the interest of Christian fellowship and Divine love, 
Christians were asked to forego the use of intoxicating drinks 
if they thought by such conduct and example they might 
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save their weaker brethren from falling into idolatry or might \ 
aid them in gaining the Heavenly Kingdom. No rule was | 
laid down for all Christians to follow but each Christian was | 
asked in the light of his vocation and membership in the | 
Mystical Body of Christ whether it was necessary for him to | 
forgo the temporary pleasures of drinking in the interests of © 
heavenly treasures. Christian thought, therefore, centered 
about the relative degree of abstinence imperative to win the 
Heavenly Kingdom for the individual and his brother. 
Some Christians, in view of the great dangers inherent in 
drinking intoxicating liquors, recommended total abstinence 
from wine to all, but especially to monks, the clergy and 
women. Others did not feel that conditions warranted such 
action. It was left, therefore, in absence of definite, authori- 
tative teaching, for each Christian then as now to judge in 
terms of the example of Jesus Christ and the admonitions 
of St. Paul whether it is necessary to become a total abstainer 
in order to carry out his Christian duties in the fullest sense 
of the meaning of that word. In the first century as in later 
centuries the crucial text is the admonition of St. Paul, “it | 
1s good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended or is made 
weak,” 
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